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PROGRESS OF THE WAR OUTLINED 


Terrific German Drive in France. 


ERMANY’S long-advertised great 
G offensive on the western front 
was launched before dawn March 
21, and it will go into history as-the 
most devastating equinoctial storm ever 
known, By the time this paper-reaches 


with a German peace and say “wel- 
come” as the Russians did. Boasts and 
threats form a large part of the Teu- 
ton tactics but the allies and the world 
are now familiar with them and are 
not dismayed by them. The big drive 
was launched under the eyes of the 
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Hun Airplane Brought Down in England. 


its readers they will already know the 
general results of this decisive battle. 
It will, however, be necessary to allow 
the smoke of the conflict to clear away 
before we can draw any reliable con- 
clusions as to the bearing it will have 
on the ultimate outcome of the war. 
The German war-lords have assured 
their soldiers and people that the war 
is going to be finished by July or Aug- 
ust and that it will result in a peace 
wholly German; it will not be a “soft” 
peace for those who stand in Germany’s 
path, the kaiser declares. If this typi- 
cal Teuton boast is made good, it will 
be about the first one. The kaiser was 
going to eat his Christmas dinner in 
Paris in 1914; the crown prince was 
going to make a triumphal entry into 
the French capital in 1915 by way of 
Verdun; the Zeppelins were to scare 
the English oad Feeaals into peace in 
1916; the U-boats were to bring Eng- 
land to her knees insideof threemonths 
in 1917—and now we have fresh prom- 
ises, equally terrifying, for 1918. They 
may be fulfilled—but we know the Teu- 
ton ways and we are not going to take 
their word for it. If they get a Ger- 
man peace they will have ‘to fight for 
it and a million German men will be 
sent to their last judgment or be maim- 
ed for life to pay for it. We may have 
to face disagreeable eventualities, but 
in any case we are going to set a mark 
on the Hun which he will carry wher- 
ever he goes. We will not present him 
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kaiser, Field Marshal von Hindenburg 
and Gen, von Ludendorff, the Prussian 


military triumvirate. This was not 
merely an effort to insert a narrow 
wedge at a weak point; it was a simul- 
taneous attack along practically the 
entire British front, running from near 


= 


commands the prisoners they have tak- 
en belong to. From this data it is be- 
lieved that from 50 to 80 divisions, or 
say from half a million to possibly a 
million men, were engaged on that side. 
The Germans still clung to their his- 
toric tactics of sending their men for- 
wartkhin great closely formed masses— 


one wave after ahother with intervals 


between. ThiS method gave the allies 
a chance to mow the oncoming Boches 
down in sickening numbers but it also 
made the drive irresistible. By superi- 
or inomentum the Germansswept stead- 
ily forward, and the wide gaps in their 
ranks were constantly filled up with 
fresh reserves. The kaisers are used 
to sacrificing any number of men as 
“cannon-fodder”, for their glory, and 
all they think of is the gaining of their 
point. They had a special object in 
leveling their attack solely against the 
British. They realize that even if they 
could beat the French and take Paris 
this would not win them the war for 
then the British and we would go right 
on with it. But if they could capture 
or severely cripple the British army in 
France it would go far to break the 
backbone of the allied resistance. Then 
the invaders could sweep on to the 
English Channeland from that vantage- 
point could attack England itself, and 














Another German Plane Made to Bite the Dust by British Fliers on Italian Front. 


Arras to LaFere. This is a distance of 
50 miles and it includes the area from 
the river Scarpe in the north to the 
Oise in the south, taking in a large sec- 
tion of the Somme country, in which 
there was such hard fighting last year 
and the year before. Nobody knows 
how many troops the Germans used 
in this yast movement. The allies have 
a basis of estimating by observing what 


they could swing south and take Paris 
at their leisure and then dictate peace 
in both the British and French capitals. 
This is good strategy, on paper; there 
never was a finer scheme developed in 
a book of fiction and it would all come 
out lovely for the schemers if only the 
other side would allow it to work. The 
danger is that if an invading army 
goes a little too far it may find itself 
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in a net and then what looked like an 
easy victory may be turned into defeat. 
When the Germans made their first 
great drive toward Paris early in the 
war in 1914 they reached within about 
25 miles of their objective and their ob- 
servers could see the Eiffel tower loom- 
ing up on the horizon. 


But it was soon found that they had 
bitten off more than they could chew, 
and the result was they had to back 
out for fear of being encircled. That 
was the battle of the Marne. Then the 
allies gradually pushed them back away 
from Paris, a few feet or a mile or so 
at a time, until at the beginning of this 
present battle their nearest point was 
65 miles away. 

The Gettysburg Example. 


In the battle of Gettysburg, which 
virtually: decided our Civil war, the 
first day’s fighting was in favor of the 
Confederates; the second day’s was in- 
decisive, and the third day the tide of 
battle turned in favor, of the Union 
forces and not only put an end to Lee’s 
invasion of the North but also forced 
him to take the defensive from _ that 
time on and doomed the Confederacy 
to disaster. Not all battles turn out 
that way, for conditions are always so 
different that fixed rules can’t be es- 
tablished, but the situation in France 
today is in some ways suggestively 
parallel to that in this country in 1863. 

The test is really between the Ger- 
mans and the British and it is a life- 
and-death struggle between them. The 
Berlin Tagliche Rundschau speaks of 
the battle as being “a single combat be- 
tween Germany and England which is 
to decide the war and determine wheth- 
er the Anglo-Saxons are to rule the 
world or the Prussians are to do it.” 


For that matter, England and her al- 
lies welcome this very test of strength; 
it is just what they wanted and though 
Germany has most of the advantages 
on her side they are calm in the belief 
that she will fail. “The German drive 
will awaken this country; it’s only half 
awake now,” says ex-Ambassador Ger- 
ard. 

Gen. Leonard Wood of the army, on 
his return home from the battle front, 
has declared that the German drive 
will spend itself without attaining any 
decisive military objects and that it is 
the cue for this country to redouble its 
efforts, speed up the production of all 
things needed, set its eyes on victory 
and go to it. He repeats what so many 
other. observers have said and express- 
es regret that this country has failed 
to provide guns and airplanes. 

Our men in France now have to de- 
pend on the French to supply these es- 
sentials. French fliers have to aid in 
protecting the American’ sector of the 
fighting front. He urges that instead 
of a million and a half of soldiers to be 
sent to France we should take steps at 
once to increase our forces to four or 
five million, with half of themin France 
and the other half in training here. 
“Men, ships and artillery”, in the order 
named, are the things needed, he tells us. 
The sound of the battle in France 








could be heard across the channel in 
England; windows rattled and tiles 
were shaken from the roofs and at 
night the flashes of the guns could be 
seen. The Germans had _ field-guns 
along their entire line at intervals of 
only a dozen yards or so. They also 
had countless trench-mortars and ma- 
chine-guns, which were brought for- 
ward between the waves of infantry. 


Open Warfare Coming. 


To some extent they also used cav- 
alry. Both sides on the western front 
have kept great numbers of cavalry in 
readiness to be thrown into the con- 
flict any time a breach could be made 
in the enemy’s defenses. Gen. Wood 
thinks that the fighting will be more 
in the open from this on and that our 
men should be trained in that sort of 
warfare as well as trench fighting. If 
the brave Britons and Frenchmen who 
are having to take the brunt of the 
German blows can only hold out a 
year or two longer until we can raise 
our armies and train them and “get 
them onto the scene, we may have a 
chance to put this advice into practice. 

One treuble in this war is that con- 
ditions are constantly changing and 
after one plan has been adopted it be- 
comes necessary to rearrange every- 
thing in order to meet the new condi- 
tions. The allies have had to let the 
Germans take the initiative and de- 
cide when, where and how the fight- 
ing should be done, and this has given 
the Germans a great advantage. They 
could try one method and stick to -it 
as long as it served their purpose and 
then when the allies mastered it they 
would shift to something new. The al- 
lies all along have been in the position 
of a man waiting to be hit before doing 
anything, and sometimes it is then too 
late to defend oneself. 

It was to have been expected that 
when the Germans concentrated all 
their forces on one section of the front, 
that front would have to yield and 
bend back. The Germans themselves, 
who are supposed to be such masters 
of military art, are strong believers in 
the “strategic retreat”. Time and again 
after declaring their line impregnable 
they have had to abandon it, and “re- 
tire to previously prepared positions 
farther back, on more _ favorable 
ground”, as they put it. 

That is what the British had to do 
in this case. The Pathfinder is not one 
of those papers that regards any re- 
treat as glorious. It does little good to 
try to disguise a retreat as a victory; 
the true method is to state the facts as 
they are and let the people know the 
truth even though much of it may not 
be favorable. 


Germans Advance Many Miles. 


The British first-line defenses soon 
gave way before the German onslaught. 
The defenders fought with splendid 
courage and determination but they 
were crushed by the weight of num- 
bers. They fought only to make the 
Huns pay as dearly as possible for 
their advance and not with the idea 
of stopping them there. They wrought 





great havoc, but new waves of attack- 
ers overwhelmed them and passed on 
and swallowed up the second and 
third-line defenses. 


The attacks were kept up almost in- 
cessantly day after day. The British 
were outnumbered several times over 
and their policy was to strike as hard 
as possible and then withdraW without 
allowing any large part of their forces 
to be destroyed or gathered in. Even 
then their losses were heavy, but they 
were only a fraction of those that the 
Germans sustained. 


The Gérmans kept pressing on and 
they captured many towns and villages 
whose names have been household 
words during this war. They soon 
took Ham—which assuredly is a house- 
hold word—then Chauny, Nesle, Guis- 
card and Noyon—these places being 
in the region southwest of St. Quentin, 
between the Oise and the Somme. Then 
they took Peronne, an important town 
on the Somme which was taken from 
them by the British and French last 
year, and likewise Bapaume, another 
town in the same category. 


There is no discounting the serious- 
ness of the allied losses of territory, 
men and war material. The Germans 
in these few days won back territory 
that the British and French worked 
the best part of two years capturing, 
foot by foot. In spite of the success of 
this “strategic withdrawal”, it was nec- 
essary to abandon many guns which 
could not be changed to new positions, 


*and also stores of ammunition and sup- 


plies of all sorts which could not be 
moved in such a short space of time. 
Such losses have to be stood and they 
are a part of the fortunes of war. 


The kaiser, telegraphing a message 
to his wife on the fifth day of the bat- 
tle, told of the towns taken and said: 
“My victorious troops are still pressing 
forward and their spirits are as fresh 
as on the first day. Over 45,000 pris- 
oners, more than 600 guns, thousands 
of machine-guns and enormous quan- 
tities of ammunition and provisions 
have been taken.” Nothing like rich 
booty to please the Hohenzollerns. H« 
concluded with his usual blasphem) 
that God was with him in this_slaugh- 
ter and rapine. 

Von Hindenburg declared that “the 
first act is ended” and that now that 
the German army was on the move it 
would keep going. He also said that 
“the Lord gloriously aided”. 

Evidently von Hinde~burg was trying 
to operate his famous “pincers” strate- 
gy, which von Mackensen used so suc- 
cessfully in Russia, Serbia and Rumania. 
This consists in launching two big at- 
* *s at a distance of some miles apart, 
driving deeply into the enemy’s lines 
and then bringing the jaws of th 
pincers together and smashing the en- 
emy before he can withdraw. 

The plan did not work perfectly in 
this present case though it won partial 
success. The British refused to be 
pinched and kept drawing farther back 
—the object being to conserve men even 
if ground had to' be given. The Ger- 
mans had to divert their main pressure 
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to the south, where the French are help- 
ing to hold thec. 


75-Mile Cannon Bombards Paris. 


The Germans always like to have a 
little “surprise” for their enemies from 
time to time. If we are to give the 
devil his due we must admit that they 
have used far niore originality, ingenu- 
ity and daring in their war measures 
than the allies have; this is natural, for 
butchery is their trade and it is not ours. 


The Germans exhibited a Krupp can- 
non at the centennial in Philadelphia 
in 1876 and this gun was proclaimed as 
having a range of 21 miles. That was 
42 years ago and we can now see that 
there was method in that exhibit; it was 
part of the German propaganda to 
spread awe of German military achieve- 
ments. 


Nothing is possible to the Germans 
that is not-.also possible to other nation- 
alities provided they want to devote 
their enerigies to similar purposes, but 
it has been a studied part of the Prus- 
sian system through many generations 
to make the rest of the world believe 
that Germans were in-"~-~*ble and un- 
approachable in all things where force 
wasconcerned. °* 


They subsidized their steamer lines 
and it was a matter of pride and boast 
with them that they built the biggest 
and most powerful steamers in the 
world. We coull have built bigger and 
better ones but our government and 
people refused to support such enter- 
prises and they let the Germans have 
the field by default. 

Whenever the Germans spring some 
new “surprise” we should not praise 
their masterfulness but we should kick 
ourselves for our own obtuseness. We 
have thought the Germans were slow, 
dull, plodding, inoffensive and peace- 
able—they acted the part to perfec- 
tion, but now we know that they pos- 
sess a rat-like cunning which we never 
suspected. They will go to any lengths 
to do something spectacular, which will 
astonish and paralyze the world; 
“colossal” is a favorite word with them 
and they love big things for their very 
bigness even more than some Americans 
d . 

It wads indeed a surprise when in the 
midst of this great battle 10-inch rifle 
Shells began to drop on Paris at inter- 
vals of. 12 to 20 minutes for several 
hours at a time. The nearest point that 
the Germans occupied then was about 
6) miles distant, as already stated, and 
thisis three timesthe maximum effective 
range that any gun had ever been 
known to possess before and more than 
double the theoretical limit. 

Many ordnance experts who were 
over-smart declared that it was physi- 
cally impossible for the Germans, with 

| their efficiency, to have produced 
a gun that would send a 10-inch pro- 
jectile any such distance. Various ex- 
planations were offered. Some thought 
the shots were from airplanes; others 
‘igured it out that some new form of 

rial torpedo must have been used, 
Which had a motor on it to enable it to 
cover such a distance, and still others 


concluded that the Boches must have a 
gun concealed within a few miles of 
Paris. 


Examination of fragments of the 
shells showed that the projectiles had 
been fired from a rifled gun and were 
not in the class of bombs. As a matter 
of fact there is no particular mystery 
about. such a performance. By using 
a “sub-caliber” projectile—that is a 
projectile smaller and lighter than the 
normal size for the length of gun—the 
range can be greatly increased. Then, 
high explosives can be used in place 
of powder and a higher muzzle velocity 
thus obtained. Also the gun can be 
lengthened and if necessary additional 
charges of explosive can be let into it 
at different points in order to increase 
the gas pressure. 


Two years ago the Germans sprung 
a surprise by bombarding Dunkirk 
from a distance of 23 miles, and it was 
then proclaimed that it was their object 
to perfect a gun that would shoot across 
the English Channel. However, the 
French airmen soon searched out that 
gun and put it out of business, and that 
is what will probably happen to the 
new gun that is bombarding Paris. 


Such guns are more sensational than 
practical. If they had been a success 
we may be sure that the Germans would 
have built large numbers of them after 
the demonstration on Dunkirk, but they 
practically abandoned them just as they 
did the Zeppelins, and they will use 
them only to scare people with. 

It would cost so much to shoot such 
a gun that in a military sense the re- 
sults would not be worth the price. 
The people of Paris were not scared 
and they refused to take to the shelters 
after the first surprise was over. One 
American soldier had the honor of be- 
ing hit by a fragment of the first 75- 
mile shell. It struck right over his 
heart; he should have been carrying 
his Bible there and then he would have 
been saved altogether. As it was he 
had a cigarette-case there and he was 
wounded. 

Now of course after this phenomenal 
gun has made its appearance, there are 
many inventors who bob up and claim 
to have been the authors of the idea. 
One American says that he even wit- 
nessed the trial of the original gun on 
Lake Erie and that Dr. Dernburg, the 
German agent in this country, purchas- 
ed the invention for the use of Ger- 
many. Another report says that a gun 
which shoots over 100 miles has been 
offered to our government. But, as we 
have said, such long-range guns are 
not considered worth bothering with. 

For long-range purposes, guns are 
tilted at a high angle and made to fire 
from 30 to 45 degrees above horizontal. 
By mathematical formulas, supplement- 
ed by the principles of practical bal- 
listics, it is easy enough to tell where 
the projectile will land in such a case, 
as the trajectory or curve for all angles 
is well known. 

By pointing a gun at a high angle an 
advantage is gained by the fact that 
the projectile rises many miles into 
the air and thus reaches a point where 





the atmospheric resistance is greatly 
reduced. In other words the shot 
travels a large part of the way in a par- 
tial vacuum so that friction is much 
less and the projectile will go much 
farther. 


IN TECHNICAL LANGUAGE. 


“Mars John,” excitedly exclaimed Aunt 
Tildy as she rushed panting into a fire en- 
gine house, “please, suh, phonograph to de 
car cleaners’ semporium an’ notify Dan’l 
to emergrate home diurgently, kaze Jeems 
Henry sho’ done bin conjured! Doctor 
Cutter done already distracted two blood 
vultures from his ’pendercitis, an’ I lef him 
now prezaminatin’ de chile’s ante-bellum 
for de germans of de _ neuro-plumonia, 
which if he’s disinfected wid, dey gotter 
*noculate him wid the iceeoldlated quaran- 
antimes—but I b’lieves it’s conjuration!” 
—Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


“Poverty,” said Uncle Eben, “ain’t no 
disgrace, ’ceptin’ when a man would rather 
put up wif it dan work.”—Washington Star. 





KEEP THE DOLLARS GOING. 


The only way the Pathfinder is able 
to keep on issuing the paper at the old 
pre-war price is by paying spot cash 
for everything and making every dol- 
lar count. A dollar hoarded or lying 
idle is no use to anyone, but when pass- 
ed on to someone else it fulfills its mis- 
sion, like the well-used talents of the 
Bible parable. 

On another page of this issue is print- 
ed a renewal blank. If your subscrip- 
tion is run out or soon to expire kindly 
make use of that blank (or you can 
write a letter if you don’t want to mu- 
tilate your paper), and get your renew- 
al to us promptly so we can pass the 
money on and thus keep the good work 
going. 

We are still willing to extend our 
very liberal offer to friends: namely 
three yearly subscriptions for $2, or 
five for $3. In this way you can either 
renew your own subscription a long 
way ahead or if you want to do good 
to your fellow-men you can have your 
Own paper renewed for a year and let 
the extra subscriptions go to any other 
addresses you give us. 

Many still wonder how we do it, but 
we are not stopping to wonder; deeds 
are the things that count in these days. 
Some have sent in their $3 and $5 and 
refused to take advantage of the .re- 
duced rate, because they felt that they 
were already getting most generous 
value for their money. 

We don’t know how long we can 
stand these low rates. Costs are con- 
stantly increasing; taxes are heavy and 
newspaper postage rates are to be in- 
creased July 1. We are not making any 
promises for the future. If you want 


to insure getting the paper at the pres-_ 


ent rates we recommend you to act 
at once. 

Please excuse us and save us the 
trouble and expense of sending you 
duns and appeals for-renewal by spe- 
cial letter.. You know the value of this 
paper to you and we rely on your in- 
telligence and common sense to tell you 
what is to your advantage. Let the 
dollars come. PATHFINDER PUB. CO. 
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The ESSENCC OF ARTIS 


A Summary for Busy Readers, of the Significant Doings and Discussions of the Day 





Loyalty Campaign in Wisconsin. 

ATION-WIDE, not to say world- 
N wide, interest is being taken in 

the special senatorial election 
contest being held in Wisconsin to fill 
the seat left vacant by the death of 
Senator Husting, who was a war Demo- 
crat. As only a few days were allowed 
between the primaries, when the candi- 
dates were chosen, and the election, 
and as everyone realized that a great is- 
sue was at stake, all hands worked 
feverishly to gain the day. 

The Democratic primaries resulted, 
as expected, in the selection of Joseph 
E. Davies as the standard-bearer of that 
party. The contest in the Republican 
primaries was very close and most bit- 
ter, owing to the long-standing factional 
strife. Irvin L. Lenroot the loyalist 
candidate won the nomination by a 
small margin over James Thompson, 
the representative of Hohenzollern, La- 
Follette & Co. The nominee on the 
Socialist ticket was Victor Berger, who 
is under federal indictment for sedition. 

A canvass of the primary votes re- 
vealed Wisconsin as being American 
only by a narrow and precarious mar- 
gin, as the combined votes for the 
loyalist candidates were only a few 
more than those for the kaiserist and 
pacifist. In fact it comes near being a 
bad year for the Badger state. 

Berger is an Austrian by birth and 
Lenroot and Thompson both Skandi- 
navians. Thompson got most of his sup- 
port in the counties where the German 
and other alien population is strongest. 
These were mainly the same localities 
that gave Berger his biggest vote— 
which confirms the fact that the Social- 
ists and aliens are working together 
against the nation in the war. 

President Wilson and the national ad- 
ministration lent their powerful in- 
fluence in favor of Davies in the pri- 
maries and the election campaign and 
this gave him a great advantage. The 
race question, the factional splits, the 
loyalty issue and the existence of a 
“swap” scheme between the disloyal 
Socialists and LaFollette elements have 
made the situation very complicated. 
Also the presence of two loyalist con- 
didates in the field, namely Davies and 
Lenroot, has operated to divide the 
loyal vote and favor the disloyalists. 

President Wilson issued a letter in 
which he urged the voters of all classes 
to vote Davies and denounced Lenroot 
as being an undesirable because he 
voted for the McLemore resolution in 
congress. This resolution was a crazy 
proposition introduced by Jeff. McLe- 
more, the Texas man who in his auto- 
biography says he was “born in a storm 
and had an aversion to teachers, so he 
was never inside a schoolroom after he 
was 14 years old.” 

McLemore’s resolution was to pro- 
hibit Americans from traveling on arm- 
ed merchant ships, It was of course 





in the interest of Germany. Representa- 
tive Lenroot made a mistake in voting 
for it, though he gave his support to 
most of the administration war mea- 
sures. The Republican leaders made 
complaint against the president for in- 
terfering in this way in the Wisconsin 
contest and stigmatizing Lenroot as 
disloyal, especially when 21 Democrats 
voted for the McLemore resolution and 
the president has since appointed to 
office one of the men who voted. 

The apparent Socialist vote has shown 
a great increase, but this is explained 
by the fact that thousands of disloyal- 
ists flocked to the Socialist banners. 
D. W. Hoan, Socialist mayor of Milwau- 
kee, was nominated by the Socialists 
for another term, by a vote which was 
so big that it insures his re-election. 
Hoan was deposed as head of the local 
council of defense because of his ad- 
herence to disloyal doctrines. 

He and Berger both approved the 
“famously infamous” platform adopted 
by the Socialist at St. Louis last summer, 
as the Milwaukee Journal calls it. That 
platform declared that “in all modern 
history there has been no war more un- 
justifiable than this”; it condemned our 
entry into the war as a “dishonor forced 
upon us by the capitalist class” and 
gave notice that the party would engage 
in “continuous, ective and public op- 
position to the war and unyielding op- 
position to all legislation for military or 
industrial conscription.” 

All the decent and loyal Socialists in 
the country abandoned the Socialist 
party when this platform was an- 
nounced. C. E. Russell, who was the 
Socialist candidate twice for governor 
of New York, says in an article in Har- 
per’s that the whole world had looked 
on the German socialists as “one of its 
safeguards” but that those socialists in- 
stead of doing as they had proclaimed 
and refusing to follow the kaiser into 
war sprang eagerly into it and proved 
as bloodshirsty as the rest of the Huns. 
“Instead of the beautiful martyrdom in 
the cause of peace and brotherhood that 
we had been promised, German social- 
ists seized arms and went forth fo shoot 
down their comrades in Belgium and 
France”, he cites. 

Now, when these German socialists 
had a chance to throw their irresistible 
strength in the world contest in favor of 
the socialist revolution in Russia, they 
had again supported the kaiser and aid- 
ed in carrying out his unholy conquest 
against these neighbors, says Mr. Rus- 
sell. He points out that “politics makes 
strange bedfellows” and adds that at 
this crisis the Socialist ranks in this 
country are being swelled by “pro-Ger- 
man brewers, afflicted pacifists” and 
other non-loyal elements. 

W. S. Bloodgeod, chairman of the 
Milwaukee defense council, has issued 
a public warning that Hoan will not be 
permitted to take office to serve another 


~ 


term. He threatens that Hoan will bk: 
indicted for disloyalty, on the strength 
of the Socialist platform. He goes on t: 
say that he has two boys in France an 
that he and the thousands of othe: 
Americans who are thus giving thei 
sons for the defense of the nation an 
of democracy. will not stand by and sec 
them “attacked in the rear” by th« 
socialists, pacifists and kaiserists. H« 
announces: “We are prepared to act 
We have an organization called “Th: 
Next of Kin’ and we hope it will not bx 
put up to us to take a hand but if it i: 
necessary we will not falter.” 

In many localities the socialist agita 
tors are being vigorously dealt with 
The government is proceeding agains! 
many, and where the legal processe: 
are slow, the people are resorting t 
what the socialists and syndicalists ca] 
“direct action.” “The cleansing proces 
has been begun; let it be carried for 
ward until the entire nation is purge: 
of anti-Americanism. To the Next o! 
Kin the soldiers in the field may con 
fidently look for protection against th 
enfilading attacks of traitors at home, 
says the Washington Post. 


“Tin Hats” for U. S. Soldiers. 


Warriors in the days of old wor 
metal helmets on their heads and cover 
ed other parts of their bodies with meta 
armor of various kinds and designs fo: 
protection against the weapons of thei 
foes. When gunpowder came into us 
in warfare helmets and armor wer 
found to be more of a hindrance than 
help so they went out of fashion an: 
no-one had the remotest idea that eith: 
would ever come into use again. Indee: 
not even the Germans who had worke:! 
out in advance even the smallest detai! 
and had equipped themselves wit 
every weapon and device that huma 
ingenuity could produce had thoug! 
of providing any special protection f: 
their heads. 

After several months, however, all « 
the warring nations resurrected thi 
ancient style of head-dress—and i 
some cases armor to cover the bodies « 
soldiers—as has been done in the cas 
of other devices and methods of fightin: 
long supposed to have been discarde:! 
for all time. 

They did this, according to an artic 
in the Scientific American on the ma! 
ing of steel helmets for American so 
diers, after a study of their casualt 
lists revealed the fact that about fo 
out of every five cases were hea 
wounds. The French were first to i 
troduce steel helmets, then came tl! 
British and then the Germans, Italian 
Serbians, Rumanians and Austrians. 

For American soldiers in the wa 
zone the inverted “soup-plate” helm: 
of the British was chosen in preferen: 
to the type worn by either the Fren: 
or the Germans. The American helm: 
is the same in principle as the Britis 
helmet, yet it differs somewhat in ce: 
tain particulars. Being made of a goo 
quality of steel, without cracks or flaws 
it protects the head against bullets an 
shell fragments as well or better tha 
the best helmet known. 

The task of making helmets for ou 
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army has been assigned to plants equip- 


many of which have been called into 
existence in this country to supply parts 
for automobiles and various other kinds 
of machinery. Efficient methods of 
manufacture make possible a daily out- 
put numbering thousands, the work be- 
ing done mainly by machinery with a 
minimum of hand labor. , 
The sheets for making the helmets are 
furnished the manufacturers by the 
government. In the interest of economy 
all cuttings and all wastage are sent 
back to the government. The blanks 
measure about a foot square and are 
about one-sixteenth inch thick. In or- 
der to detect defective sheets before any 
time and labor have been expended on 
them all are first subjected to a test. 
This consists in inserting each corner of 
the sheet into a press which forms a 
small hump—a miniature helmet. If 
there are any flaws in the sheet this 


os 


Stampine Out “Tin Hats” 











makes it easy for the inspector to de- 
tect them. All defective sheets are dis- 
carded. 

After the test the sheets go to a pow- 
erful forming press where each is 
placed in turn between the dies. The 
operator moves a lever and the dies 
come toward each other, giving the 
steel the desired dome shape. This 
operation is accompanied by an un- 
earthly shriek. The sheet, covered with 
oil, is now removed from the press. 
The center has been pressed into a 
dome but the corners and the square 
sides remain. Another machine cuts 
these off and the helmet emerges in its 
final shape. 

The dish-shaped piece of steel is next 
taken to another section of the plant 
and there a steel binding or channel- 
shaped section is placed around the 
rough edge. The helmet is pressed into 
a holder in which the binding is held 
securely in place, its ends practically 
touching. With an electric spot welder 
an operator then welds the ends of the 





binding together, making it into a solid 
ring about the rim. 

The helmet proper is now complete 
but a few finishing touches are required 
before it is ready for use. It is pro- 
vided with an oatside surface which 
serves to break up reflection or glare 
and at the same time to protect the 
head of the wearer against heat. This 
is an important consideration; British 
soldiers, wearing their steel helmets 
coated with sand-sprinkled paint, suffer 
considerably from the heat when the 
weather is hot. 

A head strap is attached and a special 
lining which consists of an inner frame 
separated from the steel outer part by 
shock-absorbing members so that blows 
and shocks will not be communicated 
to the wearer’s head is fitted inside. 
Complete and ready for use the helmet 
weighs slightly more than two pounds. 


Aged Senatorial Appointee. 


Gov. Edge of N. J. did an unusual 
thing when he picked a:man 79 years 
old to fill the vacancy in the senate left 
by the death of Senator Hughes, Dem. 
If Senator Baird is guilty of rash action 
in the senate it can hardly be laid to 
his youth. Gov. Edge has been criti- 
cized somewhat for choosing for this 
post a man of that age, and especially 
one who is of the conservative, or as 
some call it the reactionary, school. 
But the governor says: “We in New 
Jersey do not think it will be a bad 
thing to introduce in the senate a little 
old-fashioned hard-headed common 
sense and business judgment.” 

The new senator, he adds, is under 
a pledge to support the government in 
the war. He says that “the Democrats 
will have a hard time making out an 
issue against a man of this type, who 
says over his own signature that he 
breathes patriotism and unswerving de- 
votion to the president, while so many 
Democrats are doing all they can to 
embarrass the president.” 

Senator Baird is a citizen- first and a 
politician second, and he has held office 
in New Jersey by Democratic as well as 
by Republican appointment. He will 
remain in the senate only a year, as the 
people will choose his successor for a 
full term next November. 

President Wilson is taking a hand in 
New Jersey politics and he has made 
public a letter in which he warns his 



























party that they must modernize and 
become more really progressive if they 
mean to win. He tells them that “the 
old party slogans have lost their signi- 
ficance and mean nothing.” The men in 
the trenches, he says, will “return to 
their homes with a new view and a new 
impatience of all political phrases and 
will demand real thinking and sincere 
action.” 

Political parties must not serve them- 
selves but “must try to serve hu- 
manity; they must have a purpose 








purged of partisan intention. And the 
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party which rises to this test will re- 
ceive the support of the people, because 
it deserves it”, he says. It will be inter- 
esting to preserve this Warning and see 
which party it is that thus receives 
and deserves the support _f the people 
at future elections. The president has 
given sage advice in this letter and if 
the politicians refuse to heed it they will 
have to abide by the consequences. 


Curbing Bolsheviks and Kaiserists. 

Uncle Sam is continuing his campaign 
against the enemies who are within 
our gates, though many people are un- 
able to understand why he is so slow 
about bringing them to justice and so 
easy with them when he does get them. 
Representative Kahn of Calif., who is 
a German by birth but a full-blooded 
American in everything else, has just 
urged “prompt hanging” as the only 
proper medicine to be given to those 
who “raiseseditious or traitorous voice.” 

“We must make an example of these 
people, and do it quickly,” he said. “The 
man in this country who denounces this 
war today, with his country in the war, 
has n6 business on American soil.” 

The New York state chamber of com- 
merce recently called on congress for 
legislation “to compel the most severe 
treatment of spies and enemy agents,” 
and other civic bodies are making simi- 
lar demands. Ex-President Taft in a 
speech at a convention of the National 
Security League recommended the fir- 
ing squad for those who are working in 
this country for the kaiser instead of 
Uncle Sain. 

The time is approaching when we 
must meet critical conditions and we 
might as well face the danger and deal 
with it in an aggressiye way, he said. 
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He warned especially against those 
“whisperers who are covertly sowing 
sedition and pro-German propaganda 
behind a barrage of hsh-sh-sh-s.” 

Hundreds of socialists, pacifists and 
other enemies and obstructors have 
been arrested on sedition charges. Many 
of these have already been convicted 
and sentenced; others have been indict- 
ed by grand juries and others are being 
held for action. 

Scott Nearing, one of the worst 
abusers of free-speech, has just been 
indicted. He is connected with the 
socialist propaganda and was driven 
out of Toledo university and later out 
of Pennsylvania university as a pro- 
fessor because he taught such revolu- 
tionary doctrines. He is now held for 
issuing a pamphlet in which the war is 
denounced as “the great madness.” 

Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes, another of 
the “parlor socialists”, was arrested in 
Missouri by federal officers for preach- 
ing sedition. “She declared she was 
against the government “because it is 
run in the interest of the profiteers.” 

C. E. Ruthenberg, former Socialist 
candidate. for mayor of Cleveland, and 
two other leading fellow-Socialists were 
convicted of interfering with the draft 
and sentenced to a year in prison. 
Rheinhold Faust, a kaiserist. who placed 
a bomb in a Chicago theater, has been 
put in the penitentiary for a term up to 
20 years. Jochin Tausan was convicted 
of setting fire to’'a boat at New York 
loaded with war supplies and he will 
serve seven years in Sing Sing. 

Arthur Handlon of Indianapolis will 
stay five years in prison for trying to 
get military exemption by fraud. E. L. 
Schneder, a private in the army, will 
serve 10 years at hard labor for vilify- 
ing the president. Judge C. L. Crum of 
Montana was impeached for disloyalty 
and disqualified from holding office. 

Max Thierichens, former captain of 
the German raider Prince Eitel, is serv- 
ing a 14-months sentence for violating 
the Mann “white slave” act. ~ Four 
former officials of the Hamburg-Ameri- 
can steamer line at New York are serv- 
ing terms of different lengths for con- 
spiring to send supplies to . German 
cruisers early in the war. 

Franz Rintelen, another German 
agent, who is already serving one term, 
has had an additional penalty imposed 
for conspiring to secure fraudulent 
passports. A. C. Kaltschmidt and four 
others are in prison, convicted of plots 
to destroy property in Canada. George 
Rodiek, former German consul at Hono- 
lulu, was ordered to prison until he paid 
a fine of $10,000 for joining in a con- 
spiracy to foment an uprising in India. 

George Yeager, of Troy, Kans., who 
boasted that hg was an I. W. W. and 
yvould not serve in the army, and Gor- 
don Spradling, a Colorado man, will 
serve 20 years for draft evasion. Stanley 
Lindenburg, a socialist of Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., called the flag “a dirty rag” and 
he got 60 days for it. Peter Volityk 
jeered a soldier and called his uniform 
a badge of slavery, and he was sent to 
the workhouse. 

R. C. McConnell, a soldier in the army 


who said he would like to see Germany 
win, will have 20 years in prison to 
think it over some more. W. L. McClune, 
another soldier, was sentenced to 21 
years for deserting. 

Sergeant William Nimke, who said he 
would surrender to the Huns if he was 
sent to the fighting line, will spend 30 
years in prison for his disloyalty. Capt. 
D. A. Henkes of the regular army tried 
to resign on the ground that, though he 
was born in this country, he had rel- 
atives in Germany, so he couldn’t fight. 
In order to make an example of such 
people, who owe full allegiance to this 
country and who have taken oaths to 
serve it faithfully but who nevertheless 
side with the enemy, he was sentenced 
to 25 years. It was found that he had 
been in touch with German agents. 


Letters have been intercepted which 
were being sent from this country by 
way of Latin American countries ~with 
postage stamps pasted on them in such 
a way that evidently they were being 
used to convey secret information to 
the enemy by an agreed code. Skandi- 
navian vessels have also been found 
conveying letters in code and written 
with invisible ink giving data intended 
for the Germans. 

Ingenious methods are resorted to to 
smuggle information through the block- 
ade. W. K. Sturzel, a German spy, is 
now in custody. It is stated that he 
even had magazines printed with covers 
of peculiar design on which code mes- 
sages were recorded. His idea was that 
such magazines would go through to 
Spain and there ‘be forwarded to Ger- 
many without arousing suspicion. 


One of the cipher messages ‘recently 
unearthed shows that the sinking of the 
Lusitania was ordered from Berlin and 
that the German embassy at Washington 
had secret notice of it in advance, al- 
though this was denied by them at the 
time. The World Almanac was used 
as the basis of the code in that case, and 
the code message simply referred to 
words on certain pages in that book. 

Even ministers of the gospel are not 
above engaging in seditious propaganda. 
Several of them have been convicted— 
the latest one being C. H. Waldron of 
Burlington, Vt., who received a 15-year 
sentence. Many professors and teachers 
also are being suppressed for insisting 
on their right of “free speech” to the 
extent of eulogizing the Huns. Dr. A. 
L. Breslich, president of a college at 
Berea, O., has been “relieved” of all 
connection with the school because of 
his pro-German activities. Prof. E. C. 
Stowell of Columbia university, New 
York, was recently forced out of his 
position as a penalty for his preaching 
of “kultur”’, and he is the fifth member 
of the faculty of that institution to go 
this year. 

A number of officers and organizers 
of the Nonpartisan League are being 
prosecuted on charges of opposing the 
draft etc. Joseph Gilmer, manager of 
the League, was convicted by a jury at 
Lakefield, Minn., on a technical charge 
of unlawful assembly and sentenced to 
three months in jail. Warrants are out 
for A. C. Townley, president of the 


organization. Mr. Townley declares 
that the League is in favor of prosecut- 
ing the war—but takes the stand that it 
is being fought for the benefit of the 
profiteers and that they should pay forit. 

It is no doubt true that much of the 
opposition to the Nonpartisan League 
is political. Many socialists are being 
used to extend the organization in vari- 
ous states of the West. ‘The farmers 
are being rounded up and induced to 
take out membership in the League, 
for a fee of $16, and alluring promises 
are held out to them as to what the 
League will do for them, “Chain-store” 
and other “co-operative” schemes are 
being worked in connection with the 
League operations. 

These activities are arousing spirited 
opposition in many places. One charge 
is that the League and the I. W. W. are 
pooling issues and working together. 
“Solidarity”, the official organ of the 
I. W. W., is quoted as saying there is 
such a working agreement in force. 

One card that the enemies of the 
League are scattering broadcast reads: 
“Special Clubbing Offer. One Member- 
ship fee $16.00, admits you to all:— 
The Hun-Partisan League; Der People’s 
Kouncil; the I. W. W.; the Sauer-Kraut 
Socialists.” 

President Townley of the League 
scoffs at the charges of disloyalty and 
brands the campaignagainst the organi- 
zation as a political scheme. He says it 
is intended to discredit it and remove 
it from the field on account of the in- 
fluence it is gaining and the inroads it 
is making on the old parties. 


People Take Hand Against Enemies. 


In spite of the repeated warnings to 
pro-Teutons to keep their mouth shut 
many of this class of people can’t re- 
frain from dropping remarks now and 
then directed against our government 
and in favor of the central powers. In 
numerous cases the popularindignation 
has been aroused and the offenders 
have been roughly handled and given a 
sample of the Prussian methods which 


‘they assume to admire so much. 


H. B. Myers, an I. W. W. official at 
Yakima, Wash., was taken out of town 
by a mob at night, given a coat of tar 
and feathers and warned to keep going 
and never come back. Four men at 
Christopher, Ill, one of whom was 4 
priest, were the victims of similar 
treatment. Benjamin Kummen, of Free- 
mont, Mich., had been altogether too 
free with his pro-German talk and he 
was induced, by the aid of a rop: 
round his neck, to sign a pledge of 
loyalty to the United States. Then his 
hair was clipped so as to show an “iron 
cross” on his head and the word “Hun” 
was painted on his forehead and he 
was sent home. 

George Winkelman expressed the 
wish that U-boats would sink every U. 
S. transport, and he was only saved 
from lynching by being hurried to jail 
in an auto. W. C. Rempfer and August! 
Friederich, two socialist organizers, 
were hustled out of Scotland, S. Dak., 
by angry citizens who threatened tar 
and feathers if they didn’t move on. 

Leon Vattig, a high-school teacher al 
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Albia, Iowa, had opposed the war and 
he was dragged to the courthouse steps 
at night, given a coat of yellow paint 
and sent on his travels. A pro-German 
while riding on a car in Nebraska drop- 
ped the wish that he was in Germany 
to help fight. He was overheard by Lee 
McCoy, a young man on his wedding 
tour. The groom, who was evidently 
fuller of fight than most married men, 
made himself a hero by smashing the 
Hun in fine style and forcing him to 
repeat several times, “I am an Ameri- 
can.” 

Rev. Samuel Seibert of Carmi, IIL, 
had said at a meeting that he would not 
salute the flag; but he thought better of 
it when persuasion was applied, and he 
did salute it in the town square next 
day; then he was arrested for disloyalty. 
A mob cleaned up the town of Staunton, 
[il., not long ago. About a score of 
people were forced to get out of bed 
and kiss the flag, and two men who had 
expressed their disloyalty were intro- 
duced to a caldron of boiling tar, where- 
upon they recanted. ; 


Railroads to Be Run as Whole. 


Congress has again shown its deter- 
mination to stand by the president and 
give him whatever legislation he says 
is needed in order to carry on the war 
in the most efficient and effective way. 
Both houses passed almost unanimous- 
ly the administration railroad-control 
bill. Some features of the bill that were 
regarded as objectionable were rem- 
edied, but no partisanship was exhi- 
bited. 

There was a general protest against 
assuming that the government was to 
keep the railroads indefinitely, and so 
provision was made for the return of 
them to their owners two years after 
the war. Of course some future con- 
gress may decree that government con- 
trol and ownership is to be made per- 
manent. Much will depend on the suc- 
cess Uncle Sam has in running the roads. 

The hundreds of thousands of people 
who have money invested in railroad 
securities have been alarmed because of 
the prospect that government owner- 
ship is coming. All securities have al- 
ready suffered a big drop in price and 
heavy losses to the holders have follow- 
el as a result of this shrinkage. They 

rgue that after the war is over, the 

lue of their holdings will rise again— 
but there is little hope that they will 
er reach their former level as a whole, 

There is a prevalent feeling at Wash- 

ston, as well as throughout the coun- 
try, that the “water” should be squeezed 

ut of railroad stocks and bonds. For 
everal years now the government has 
been engaged in valuing the railroads 
nd it is likely that this appraisal itself 
will materially scale down the claims 

f the railroad people as to the value 

{ the properties, which they have 
placed about 20 billions. One purpose 
of the radicals is to depress the value of 
the roads so that when the government 

omes to finally buy them it will get 

hem at a knockdown figure. 
iqrne net income of the railroads for 
‘917 was about 967 millions, which was 


120 millions less than in 1916 in spite 
of the greater volume of business. All 
expenses jumped materially, and the 
railroads’ tax bill alone calls for 220 
millions. Then the government has 
kept decreeing wage raises. The “eight- 


- hour” law, so called, added over 60 mil- 


lions to the cost of operating the roads, 
and of course this extra expense has to 
be passed on to the people. 

The government is now granting in- 
creases in freight and passenger rates to 
meet the increased costs. Shippers and 
other patrons will kick at the advances, 
but kicking is a good exercize. 

Though the bulk of the mail handled 
by the railroads showed a great in- 
crease in 1917, the roads received only 
56 millions for all this work, or three 
millions less than in 1916, It is possible 
that the operation of the roads by the 
government will result in a deficit, but 
that is not the vital thing at present. 
Uncle Sam’s object in taking the rail- 
roads and running them at this time is 
to make them all work together as one 
great system and to subordinate every- 
thing else to transportation for war 
purposes. 

Director-General McAdoo was going 
to leave the little short-line roads out 
of the general scheme and let them live 
or die as they might, but corgress de- 
cided that they must also be included 
and given protection. Mr. McAdoo is 
adopting measures to unify and simplify 
the operation of the roads. For ex- 
ample he has established a system of 
central buying so that the supplies for 
all the roads will be handled through 
main offices, competition will be elimi- 
nated and prices kept down. 

Another important step taken is to 
maintain a general railroad war-chest. 
Income from all the roads will be dump- 
ed into this main treasury and the mon- 
ey will be used for the roads that need 
it most. The new law also provides a 
“revolving fund” of 500 millions which 
the government is to advance} to be 
used in purchasing equipment for the 
roads. As the term “revolving” implies, 
this fund will be used over and over 
again, for the payments made by the 
roads will keep it replenished. 

The total revenues of the railroads 
for 1917 was a little over four billions, 
of which nearly three-fourths was from 
freight. It s estimated that Uncle Sam 
will pay about 945 millions this year 
for the use of the roads—this compensa- 
tion being based on tHeir net earnings. 

In some ways the government will 
gain by running the roads but in other 
ways it will lose. Many economies will 
be effected, and short-cufs adopted, and 
this will tend to give better service. 
On the other hand though the roads 
will still pay taxes, these taxes will not 
do the government any good, for, as the 
interstate commerce commission has 
pointed out, it will be like taking money 
from one pocket and putting it in the 
other. 

Also, now that the government has 
full charge of the railroads the people 
will no longer be able to blame the rail- 
road magnates for what happens; Uncle 
Sam and his lieutenants will have to 


stand all the scolding and abuse. For 
example now many people are sore be- 
cause Director-General McAdoo has so 
much power. 

Cabinet officials are not elected by the 
people but are merely appointed by the 
president and confirmed by the senate, 
and yet the fortunes of the people, the 
welfare of the railroad properties and 
the prosperity of all sections of the 
country are in his hands. However, 
the responsibility is all on the president, 
and he has stated the’ Secretary Mc- 
Adoo was the best man for this difficult 
job. 

The government will also now get 
all the kicks from the railroad em- 
ployees. When they want raises they 
will have to go to Washington for them, 
and ‘if they strike they will be in the 
position of mutineers and will be liable 
to be drafted at once as soldiers and 
forced to work under martial law. They 
have been demanding government oper- 
ation for years, and now they have it, 
so presumably they will be pleased with 
all that goes with it. 

But some rules don’t work both ways 
after all. The railroad workers hoped 
that as they were now in one sense 
working for Uncle Sam they would be 
classed as government employees and 
would thus be exempt from the draft. 
Adjutant-General Warfield however has 
decided that they are still subject to 
the draft the same as ordinary men. 
But so long as they do good work not 
many of them will be put into the 
military service. If they show a dis- 
position to slack or strike, then the draft 
will catch them. 


COLLECTION BOX CAMOUFLAGE. 


A good story is told in an English paper 
by the dean of Carlisle. It concerns a cler- 
gyman who, taking occasional duty for a 
friend in one of the moorland churches in 
a remote corner of Cumberland, was one 
day greatly scandalized on observing the 
old verger, who had been collecting the of- 
fertory, quietly abstract a half-crown be- 
fere presenting the plate at the altar rails. 

After service he called the old man into 
the vestry and told him, with emotion, 
that his crime had been discovered. 

The verger looked puzzled. Then a sud- 
den light dawned on him. “Wy, sir, you 
doan’t mean that ould half-crown of mine! 
Why, I’ve led off with he this last 15 vear.” 


DELAYS IN THE MAILS. 


Complaints continue to come as to the 
non-receipt or late delivery of Pathfinders. 
The publishers wish to say again that these 
failures are not due to any neglect of 
theirs; they are mailing all papers the same 
as usual, but it must be remembered that 
war operations have the right of way ev- 
erywhere now,and that all mails will be 
subject more or less to delays. Uncle 
Sam’s mail men and postmasters are over 
worked; they are called on to do more 
work than in peace times and do it with 
less help; many trains have been entirely 
taken off and others are running late. 
Often the usual mail connections are miss- 
ed. Nobody is to blame; it is simply one 
of the war conditions. Subscribers will 
please be patient and adjust themselves 
to the necessities of the case. Where de- 
lays and miscarriages are due to faulty 
addresses, etc., we are glad to remedy them, 
but we are powerless beyond that. 
PATHFINDER PUB CO. 
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Px0M OTHERANDS= 


Occurrences and Observations of Interest Gleaned from the ToreignTield 





FRANCE. 


Restoring German-Blighted Land. 
When the Hun invaders were forced to 
make their “strategic retirement” from 
the departments of the Oise and the 
Somme a year ago they destroyed ev- 
erything that could possibly be of use 
to the French and carriéd off every an- 
imal that they could use themselves to 
eke out their supply of food. So com- 
pletely was their devastating work 
done that practically nothing but the 
shell-torn earth remained; buildings 
were destroyed, trees were cut down 
and the only living creatures left were 
a few starving women, children and old 
men. 

The French set about the work of re- 
habilitation so energetically that with- 
in six weeks after the Germans had 
been forced out they had 3,000 acres of 
the land back under cultivation and 
the work has been carried on since as 
rapidly as conditions would allow. 

Despite the strain and the difficul- 
ties incident to the war, some 800 cows, 
some 500 horses and numbers of other 
domestic animals have been supplied to 
the returned inhabitants, some having 
been obtained in other sections of 
France and some having been donated 
by friendly outside countries. 

Agricultural implements of various 
kinds have been supplied to the farm- 
ers of the two departments and about 
1,500 implements and tools which were 
deliberately broken and damaged by 
the Germans have been repaired and 
rendered usable. In some cases farm- 
ing communities have pooled their in- 
terests and bought traction engines and 
powerful machinery by means of which 
the limited man and horse-power can 
be multiplied considerably. While the 
work of restoration has been remark- 
ably successful and effective, it is said 
that the devastated territory cannot be 
fully restored to its pre-war condition 
within less than a generation. 


Private Motorists Disappearing. Laws 
prohibiting the use of gasoline by pri- 
vate individuals are being rigidly -en- 
forced. No-one is allowed to buy any 
of the fuel without a government li- 
cense showing that he or@™fie is em- 
ployed in the national defense. The mil- 
itary police stop all machines in the 
suburbs and allow none to proceed if 
their drivers are unable to produce sat- 
isfactory papers. As a result of these 
restrictions the use of automobiles for 
pleasure purposes has about died out. 

In some cases private motorists have 
camouflaged their machines by paint- 
ing a red cross on the side. This sub- 
terfuge helps to lessen police interfer- 
ence but it is not sufficient to obtain 
a new supply of gasoline when the tank 
becomes empty so the machine has to 
be “interned” in its garage. 

Government permits are required in 


all of the other European countries 
before autoists can buy gasoline and 
prices are so high that no-one but the 
wealthy could afford to drive for pleas- 
ure anyway. Prices per gallon in the 
various countries run about as follows: 
Germany, $6; Austria, $6; Great Britain, 
95 cents; France, $1.25; Sweden, $1.75; 
Holland, $1.50; Denmark, $1.25; Italy, 
$1; Spain, $1.10; Greece, $1.60. 


Will Sell Meat at Cost. Although 
there is still plenty of meat in France, 
prices have soared to a point beyond 
the means of many people in Paris, 
thanks to the manipulations of profit- 
eers who explain that increased costs 
of grain,forage and transportation have 
forced them “reluctantly” to increase 
their prices. To overcome the difficul- 
ties of the suffering middlemen the mu- 
nicipal council some time ago voted the 
sum of $600,000 to establish municipal 
butcher shops where meat will be sold 
at cost. It is planned to send all meat 
from the slaughter houses to a central 
distributing shop in Paris and then re- 
distribute it through 70 or 80 retail 
stores. This action of the council has 
already resulted in a drop of from six 
to 18 cents a pound in wholesale prices 
but retailers are said to be profiteering 
while the profiteering is good and sell- 
ing at their old scale of prices. 


A Curiosity. The black fighting men 
of France, the Senegalese soldiers, find 
the Americans curious, yet interesting 
specimens of soldiers and in the eyes of 
the Sammies the Senegalese are no less 
curious and interesting. A number of 
negro soldiers had just gone ashore 
from an American transport at a port 
“somewhere in France”, according to 
a story that comes from “over there”. 
As they frolicked about on the dock 
one of the big American negroes saw a 
soldier of his own color outfitted in a 
French army uniform standing nearby, 
watching the unloading. Walking up 
to him the American negrosaid; “Where 
you-all come from, nigger?” 

“Je ne comprend pas”, the black 
French soldier responded. 

The colored Sammy looked at him 
with wide-open eyes. Then he put the 
question again. The results were no 
more satisfactory than in the beginning 
and after several more unsuccessful at- 
tempts he called out to his comrades: 
“Hay, niggers, here’s a nigger what 
don’t even know his own language.” 


GERMANY. 

Socialists for War. 
reichstag a short time ago Herr Evert, 
a socialist member, said that as the al- 
lies have failed to respond to the Ger- 
man chancellor’s assent to President 
Wilson’s four principles but have de- 
cided to continue the war, Germany is 
still obliged to “defend herself” against 
a numerically superior enemy which is 


In a debate in the > 


threatening her vital interests and that 
therefore he agreed to the war credits, 

Philip Scheidemann, majority social- 
ist leader, attacked the government for 
demanding the renunciation by Russia 
of Poland, Lithuania and Courland and 
declared that the policy of might would 
be of no help to German interests which 
require permanent calm and friendship 
between German peoples. However, 
because the Brest-Litovsk treaty had 
ended the war in the east, he said, he 
refrained from voting. 

Vorwaerts, the German socialist or- 
gan, seeks to justify socialist assent to 
the war credits by saying that under 
existing circumstances any other atti- 
tude would not have been understood. 

The credit amounts to about $3,750,- 
000,000. According to the secretary of 
the imperial treasury the cost of the 
war is now about $937,500,000 monthly, 
having increased about 87 per cent 
since 1915—16. The total cost of the 
war, according to figures presented by 
the secretary, has been $137,500,000,000, 
of which he said $92,500,000,000 has 
come out of the pockets of the entente 
allies. 

Military Critic Dead. The death of 
Maj. Moraht, long a military corre- 
spondent of the Berlin Tageblatt and 
one of the most widely known and 


quoted of the German military writers, 


is reported. At all times his point of 
view was distinctly German but h« 
was more disposed to be fair than most 
of the other German war writers, ai 
times even praising Germany’s enemie: 
for effective military work. In a re 
view of the first year of the war h: 
predicted that the Russian army would 
fall to pieces, and, as everyone knows, 
his prediction has been more than ful 
filled. 

Bread Ration Reduced. Many diffi 
culties have been encountered in trans 
portation and it has been learned that 
no surplus of cereals from the last har 
vest exists in Ukrainia. This probab! 
explains why the authorities recent), 
cut down the bread ration in the rura! 
sections of Germany. It will be severa 
months before shipments of grain ca 
be expected, the German press says. 


Human Hair Seized. All stocks of hu- 
man hair in Alsace are being seized b) 
German military authorities. The bes! 
quality of woman’s hair, used for wea, 
ing purposes, is paid for at the rate of 
about $2.25 per pound, owners of hair 
being invited to arrange with the pay- 
ing office of the Prussian war ministr) 
for their money. 


CANADA. 


Parliament Opened. The new par 
liament was formally opened a shor 
time ago by the duke of Devonshir« 
governor-general of Canada. In hi: 
speech he expressed gratification at th: 
action of the United States in becoming 
a co-belligerent of the entente allies 
and at the steps taken by Canada fo! 
the complete co-operation with th: 
government of the United States. R. 
N. Rhodes, member for. Cumberland, 
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Nova Scotia, the nominee of Premier 
Borden, was elected to the speakership 
of the house of commons. 


Halifax Officer Indicted. Command- 
er Wyatt, chief examining officer of the 
port of Halifax at the time of the colli- 
sion between the steamships Imo and 
Mont Blanc which resulted in a terrific 
explosion, the death of 1,800 persons 
and the destruction of considerable 
property has been indicted by a grand 
jury on a charge of manslaughter, The 
officer, it seems, neglected his duty and 
was therefore in: large measure respon- 
sible for the blast. 


Will Bar Jewelry. The government, 
which is desirous of reducing expendi- 
tures on non-essentials proposes either 
to forbid the importation of diamonds 
or to increase the tariff on them to such 
an extent that the business will be cut 
down sharply. Laws that will prohibit 
the importation from the United States 
of cheap jewelry are-also being consid- 
ered. 








ITALY. 


A Rapid Flight. Two American avia- 
tors, Maj. Ryan, commander of the 
American flying corps at Foggia and 
Capt. Frost who went along as an ob- 
server, flew from Foggia to Rome a 
short time ago, covering the distance 
of 212 miles in 158 mnutes. 


ENGLAND. 


Curfew Hour Fixed. The curfew 
hour for London and the southern 
counties of England has been fixed at 
10:30 p. m. at which time all places of 
amusement must be closed and kept 
closed until one o’clock the following 
afternoon. No lights will be allowed 
in store windows and hotels, restau- 
rants, clubs, etc., will not be permitted 
to serve hot meals between 9:30 at 
night and five in the morning. 


Riot at Election. The election at Wa- 
terford, Ireland, of Capt. William Red- 
mond to the house of commons over the 
Sinn Fein candidate, Dr. White, was at- 
tended by prolonged disorders. Crowds 
paraded the streets, windows were 
broken, shots were fired and 20 persons 
were injured, among them the Sinn 
Fein candidate, who was struck on the 
head by a brick. 


Women May be Lawyers. A bill qual- 
ifying women to act as lawyers has 
been passed on the third reading by 
the house of lords. 


No More Ocean Baths at Home. Be- 
fore the war many Londoners took ad- 
vantage of the offer of the Great East- 
ern railway to deliver for a small sum 
daily a large can of sea water at any 
address in the city and enjoyed bath- 
ing in genuine ocean water right in 
their own homes. Lately war time 
conditions have forced the company 
to abandon this business and its hun- 
dreds of patrons will have to get along 
with plain water. 


Magician Accidentally Shot. While 
performing a trick with loaded rifles 
in a London theater a Chinese magi- 











cian accidentally shot himself in the 
chest and died shortly afterward in a 
hospital. When the bullet was dis- 
charged into his body the magician 
staggered and fell and the audience 
mistook this for a bit of clever acting. 


RUSSIA. 


Romanoff Empire a Wreck. Thanks 
to the ignorance and incompetence of 
the extremists in charge of the govern- 
ment and their wickedly playing into 
the hands of the Teutons, the construc- 
tive work of the last two centuries in 
Russia has been well-nigh destroyed 
and everywhere there is confusion, dis- 
order and anarchy. 

Since the removal of the government 
from Petrograd to Moscow there has 
been a general exodus of Russians and 
foreigners from the former city; busi- 
ness is no more and many people are 
without means of livelihood. Fuel is 
so scarce that electric lighting and 
street railway service have been cut 
down to the lowest minimum. Horse 
meat is being generally eaten, even the 
flesh of dead horses in the streets be- 
ing carried off for food. 

In the district of Kazan four peas- 
ants were publicly burned to death a 
short time ago for a crime of which 
they had been adjudged guilty by their 
fellows. Three youths accused of steal- 
ing were publicly beheaded at Barno- 
pol, Siberia, and a fourth was tortured 
until his head was finally broken. 

In some cases merchants have been 
condemned to pay large sums of mon- 
ey, apparently for no other reason than 
that those in authority need cash. If 
any fail to meet these demands they 
are punished by being dropped into 
the river with stones tied about their 
necks. 





German Barons Released. Sixty Ger- 
man barons from Livonia and Esthonia 
have been released from prison in Pet- 
rograd. They had been arrested and 
imprisoned for counter-revolutionary 
activity. 


ARGENTINA. 


Railroad Strikers Discharged. Be- 
cause of their participation in a strike 
3,000 employees of the state railroads 
have been discharged. The places of 
the discharged engineers and firemen, 
numbering 720 men, will be taken by 
naval engineers and stokers. 


TURKEY. 


Women for Battalion. The war office 
has decided to organize a battalion of 
young Turkish women, entirely officer- 
ed by women, for work behind the 
lines. Women between the ages of 18 
and 30 have been asked to enroll. 
Members of the organization which is 
to be known as the “First working 
women’s battalion” will work eight 
hours daily. Measures will be rigidly 
enforced to prevent the battalion from 
coming into contact with soldiers. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Fewer Hungarian Babies. By way of 
showing “what sacrifices Hungary is 
making to the prejudice of her own 
people to continue the war” a Hungar- 


ian deputy declared in the Hungarian 
chamber of deputies that the number 
of Hungarian babies born each year 
has decreased steadily andrapidly since 
the war began, until ‘n 1917 it was 
438,000, considerably less than half the 
number born annually before the war. 
For a period of seven years prior to the 
war, he said, infant mortality was 34 
per cent; in 1916 it was 50 per cent. 


GREECE. 


Royal Allowances Reduced. The 
chamber of deputies has iixed former 
King Constantine’s allowance at $100,- 
000 and cut down King Alexander’s civ- 
il list from $400,000 to about $320,000. 
The annual allowance of the queen 
mother Olga was fixed at $60,000. 


CUBA. 


Gomez Freed. President Menocal re- 
cently signed a bill granting amnesty 
to all who participated in the revolu- 
tionary movement last year. Among 
the persons thus set free is Gen. Jose 
M. Gomez, former president of the re- 
public and one of the revolutionary 
leaders. For the past several months 
he has been living under guard at his 
plantation. 





DENMARK. 


Rigsdag Dissolved. The rigsdag which 
has been sitting since 1913 was dis- 
solved a short time ago. It was the last 
under the constitution of 1866. Under 
the new constitution women will have 
a much extended franchise. Campaigns 
for the elections which will take place 
April 22 and May 10 for the folkething 
and landsthing, respectively, have be- 
gun. The socialists and radicals in al- 
liance constitute the government par- 
ties and liberals and conservatives con- 
stitute the opposition. The programs 
relate mainly to home politics. 


OUR LAND. 
(Tune, “America”.) 

O, Lord, this nation bless; 
Keep it in holiness 

Ever divine. 
Send angels on the breeze 
When soldiers cross the seas; 
O, shield them from disease, 

For they are thine. 


Our thankful hearts will raise 
Anthems to thee in praise 
In every clime. 
We need thee every hour; 
Lead us by thy great power; 
Protect, in this dark hour, 
This land of thine. 


We know our cause is just 
And in thy love we trust 

This land to thee. 
Though men face shot and shell 
They’ll do their duty well 
And natiows soon will tell 

They made men free. 

—Isabel S. Wilder. 


HOW IT SOMETIMES SEEMS. 

Of all sad words of tongue or pen 

The saddest are these: “It needn’t have 
been.”—New York Sun. 


GOVERNMENT WAR JOBS OPEN. 
Thousands men-women clerks, 18 or 
over, wanted; $100 month. Write Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. 084, Rochester, N. Y., 
for free list of positions open.—Adv. 
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Condensed Notes on Current Progress 
In the Realm of Invention § and Discovery 








This Year’s Serious Seed Shortage. 


Among the numerous difficult prob- 
lems facing the people of the United 
States at this time is the scarcity of 
field and garden seeds, the most acute 
ever known, according to the findings 
of the bureau of markets of the federal 
department of agriculture. The supply 
of turnip seed, for example, is more 
than 1,200,000 pounds short of that of 
last year and in some cases the whole- 
sale price is in excess of $1 a pound, 
The supply of most of the other garden 
seeds, notably beets, cabbage, oniens, 
peas, parsnips, radishes and tomatoes, 
is seriously low and the prices of many 
of them have about doubled in the past 
year. 

Before the war began we depended 
on Europe for the bulk of our garden 
seeds but this source of supply of course 
is now closed. American growers have 
undertaken to produce seeds to meet 
domestic needs and they have accom- 
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plished a great deal in this direction 
but they have been hindered greatly 
by the scarcity of fertilizers, the short- 
age of labor and various economic con- 
ditions. The weather last year was de- 
cidedly unfavorable to the production 
of good seed and this is mainly respon- 
sible for the present acute scarcity. 

In the case of beans and peas grow- 
ers in the sections which ordinarily 
produce the seed found it more profit- 
able to turn their products over to the 
canners than to keep any of it for seed. 
The scarcity is still greater because ad- 
verse weather and other conditions 
prevented stocks specially planted for 
seed from producing anything at all. 

Despite this alarming state of affairs 
—alarming because it constitutes a 
menace to the 1918 production of food 
on which the success of the United 
States and the allies in the war is vi- 
tally dependent—members of congress 
are busily engaged sending free seeds 
indiscriminately to their constituents; 
the appropriation for this purpose is 
$240,000. If the seeds all went to farm- 
ers and gardeners and were all planted 
this distribution would be helpful but 
it is well known that a large proportion 
of the seeds so sent out are never plant- 
ed at all because they go to people who 
are not farmers or gardeners or who 
are already supplied with seeds. 

In the principal corn-growing states 
last year the spring was late, there was 
a lack of rain during the growing sea- 
son and killing frosts came before the 
crop matured. The result was that a 


large part of the corn was inferior in 
quality and very soft. Naturally such 
corn would not do for seed. To make 
matters worse, extremely cold weather 
came on early, before the corn had 
dried out, and as a result much that 
otherwise would have been satisfactory 
for seed was frozen so that it will not 
grow. 

About the only good seed available is 
that which was selected in the field and 
stored through the winter where the 
temperature was not allowed to fall to 
the freezing point. (By the way, agri- 
cultural experts consider this always 
the best and safest method of selecting 
seed corn, not only because it avoids 
the damaging effects of freezing, but 
because it favors the selection of early- 
maturing ears while crib selection 
tends toward getting the largest ears 
which usually are the ones which ma- 
tured latest.) 

The plight of Iowa corn growers is 
worse than that of any others, even in 
the states farther north. This is due to 
the fact that instead of planting early- 
maturing varieties as the farmers of 
more northerly latitudes do they usu- 
ally count on the frost holding off and 
plant late-maturing varieties. 

The early frosts in Ohio, Nebraska 
and Iowa where a large part of the 
sweet corn seed is ordinarily produced 
caused great damage to the seed crops 
and as a result the shortage of this seed 
is about as serious as that of other 
corn. Prices in the open market are 
running as high as $20 a hundred 
pounds. A large number of canners 
who supply growers with seed lack 
more than 50 per cent of having enough 
seed to meet their usual requirements. 

Obviously, the farmer who does not 
want to fail with his 1918 crop must 
pick out the best corn he can find in 
his crib or buy the best to be had and 
then carefully test every ear, discard- 
ing all that do not show a high percent- 
age of vigorous grains. 

Germination tests pay every year but 
this year they will pay many-fold. As 
the spring is a very busy season for 
farmers an exceptional opportunity is 
here afforded for the schools to be of 
tremendous service to farmers in the 
neighborhood, to the nation and at the 
same time to learn valuable, practical 
lessons in agriculture by making seed 
tests of this kind. 

Something of the amount of work to 
be done is indicated by the results ob- 
tained in tests made by the department 
of agriculture; these show that only 
about 10 per cent of the ears tested are 
fit for planting, the highest sprouting 
average at that being only about 70 
per cent. 

The department of agriculture places 
special emphasis on the need of thor- 
ough tests of seed corn and recom- 
mends what is known as the “rag-doll” 


tester because it is simple and can be 
made without difficulty. Bleached mus- 
lin or some other closely woven cloth 
which will not be penetrated by the 
roots is cut or torn into pieces measur- 
ing about 18 by 30 inches. These are 
marked off with a pencil into squares 
measuring four inches each way and 
numbered consecutively. Spread one 
of the pieces out on an even, horizontal 
surface and with a knife pry out 10 or 
12 grains from an ear of corn, starting 
at one end of the ear and going round 
in helical fashion to the other end. 

The grains taken from an ear are 
placed in a square by themselves as 
the illustration shows. The ears are 
numbered so that the square corre- 
sponding to each can be identified eas- 
ily. When the squares have all been 
filled and the ears properly marked 
fold each side of the cloth over on the 
grains and roll up on a corn cob, work- 
ing very carefully to avoid displacing 
any of the grains. Tie the “doll” with 
string at either end and allow it to 
soak in tepid water for three or four 
hours. 

When the “dolls” are taken from the 
water they should be placed in a box 
and covered with a cloth to keep them 
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Pace’ SAMPLE GRAIN FROM ONE EAR ON 
EACH SQUARE 











from drying out. Then set the box 
near the stove where the temperature 
is fairly high. In about five days or a 
week germination will have progressed 
far enough. Then unroll the cloth care- 
fully and count the sprouted grains in 
each square. All ears which show a 
germination of less than 70 per cent 
should be discarded for seed purposes; 
ordinarily this would be considered 
much too low but 70 per cent germina- 
tion is a great deal better than none. 

Only the very best seed obtainable 
should be planted because otherwise 
considerable replanting will be neces- 
sary and at the best the farmer has to 
take risks enough on losing all or part 
of the time, labor and money invested 
in his crop. 

Besides corn, various other fieldseeds 
are extremely scarce and high in 
price. In the face of these conditions 
about all that farmers can do is to buy 
the best seed obtainable, no-one any 
more than just enough for his require- 
ments, in order that there may be 
enough to go around. 

Careful investigations show that it 
is usually best to sow in rows rather 
than to broadcast but the row idea 
must not be overdone; seeds do much 
better when planted in drills or fur- 
rows with a flat bottom, two or 
three inches wide, than in a narrow V- 
shaped drill. The right and the wrong 
way of sowing are shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. Where the 
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seeds are huddled closely in a narrow 
furrow a large proportion of them can- 
not grow at all because there is no 
ground available for them. 

By exercising care and forethought 
in planting much time and labor in 
thinning and cultivating can be saved 
and at the same time the yieid can be 
increased. Only varieties known to be 
well adapted to the soit and climate 
should be planted and the work should 
be done so as to put in just enough 
seed and no more. 

In cases where wheat sown last fall 
has failed and wherever it is impossi- 
ble to obtain good seed corn the soil 
can be made to contribute materially 
to the cause of democracy by planting 
it in oats, barley or potatoes as these 
valuable food crops can be used to 
good advantage to eke out the supply of 
wheat on which great demands will 
constantly be made by our army and 
by our allies. 

By helping the farmers and co-oper- 
ating with them Canada has managed 
to keep farm production up to normal, 
despite the war and conditions growing 
out of it. Last year a large quantity of 
wheat was bought by the government 
and sold to the farmers for seed pur- 
poses and in 1915 some $14,000,000 was 
advanced to them to buy seed and to 
tide them over through a lean period 
following crop failures the year before. 

So far neither our federal govern- 
ment nor the state governments are 
giving the farmers as much practical 
assistance as they might. One of the 
principal difficulties, it seems, is to get 


started and to determine just what 
should be done and how to do it. 

In the corn-growing states agricul- 
tural experts are bending their ener- 
gies to prevent the planting of poor 
seed. They are making germination 
tests and arranging for the purchase of 
the best seed to be found. The Illinois 
seed-corn administration is buying 
corn that tests 90 to 100 per cent, pay- 
ing $8.50 a bushel and selling it to 
farmers at an advance just sufficient to 
cover the cost of testing and other ex- 
penses. This brings the price to about 
$10, at first thought a ruinous one, but 
it figures up something less than $1.50 
per acre, much: less than the cost of 
either wheat or oats for planting, and 
the certainty of having good seed is 
worth a great deal. 

Ward Co., N. Dak., farmers who have 
been hard hit by crop failures are be- 
ing helped by an old statute which has 
been resurrected to meet the present 
emergency. Under this law, original- 
ly designed to provide early settlers 
with money for the purchase of prov- 
ender for livestock and grain for seed, 
five-year six-per-cent bonds have been 
issued by the county commissioners 
and from this fund, $250,000, farmers 
may obtain 150 bushels of wheat or the 
equivalent in other grains for seed. 
The advance is guaranteed by a lien on 
the crop or on subsequent crops in 
event of a failure of the first one. The 
bonds have sold at a premium of $100 
and efforts are being made to empower 
counties in the state to issue bonds for 
this purpose beyond the present limits. 


SAYINGS OF WISE MEN. 

Rightness expresses of actions what 
straightness does of lines; and there can 
no more be two kinds of right action than 
there can be two kinds of straight lines.— 
Herbert Spencer. 

To resist with success the frigidity of 
old age one must combine the body, the 
mind and the heart; to keep these in par- 
allel one must exercise, study and love.— 
Bonstetten. 


The only way to regenerate the world is 
to do the duty-that lies nearest us—Kings- 
ley. 

We do not ccunt a man’s years until he 
has nothing else to: count.—Emerson. 


Most people would succeed in small 
things if they were not troubled with great 
ambitions.—Longfellow. 





Applause is the spur of noble minds, the 
end and aim of weak ones.—C. C. Colton. 





The conscious utterance of thought by 
speech or action, to any end, is art— 
Emerson. 


What is remote and difficult of success 
we are apt to overrate; what is really best 
for us lies always within our reach, though 
often overlooked.—Longfellow. 





That is a good book which is opened 
oe ‘expectation and closed with profit. — 
Alcott. 





As I approve of a youth that has some- 
thing of the old man in him, so I am no 
less pleased with an old man that has 
something of the youth.—Cicero. 





No man is born without ambitious world- 
ly desires.—Carlyle. 
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@{/ NEWSPAPER VIEWS 


Detroit Free Press—Now Germany has 
grabbed Odessa. Peace seems to have 
done more harm to Russia than war ever 
did. 


St. Paul Pioneer Press—lIt is going to 
be a new and strange world upon which 
the German merchant will look out after 
the war. In many countries where the 
products of his shops and factories found 
the readiest sale in the days before 1914, 
markets will be closed to anything bear- 
ing the “made in Germany” stamp. 


New York World.—This is the Bolshevik 
idea: First depose all the officers who can 
read and write, murdering many; then 
stop making munitions; then fraternize 
with the foe, selling machine-guns for 
packs of cards; then order demobilization; 


Kinds of Meat and 
How to Cook Them 


The Pathfinder will send you free a 32- 
page official booklet which is a complete 
handbook for the housewife to use in buy- 
ing meats. All kinds of meat are so ex- 
pensive nowadays that intelligent buying 
is a very necessary measure of economy. 
You can’t tell what meat is costing you by 
looking at the price per pound. You must 
know how much of that pound is waste, 
and how much nourishment there is in the 
remainder. 

All this information is clearly given in 
the free booklet, “Meats; Composition and 
Cooking.” The booklet also treats of the 
flavor and digestibility of various cuts. 
For the inexperienced housewife there are 
diagrams showing just what part of each 
animal goes into the butcher’s different 
cuts. 

This is a very useful pamphlet for the 
housewife. To secure a free copy, fill in 
your name and address on the attached 
coupon and mail With a 2-cent stamp for 
return postage to The Pathfinder Informa- 
tion Bureau, Frederic J. Haskin, Director, 
Washington, D. C. 


——USE THIS COUPON OR WRITE— 
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then command the disarmed, unled, disor- 
ganized remnants of a mighty army to 
“fight to the death”—that is the Bolshevik 
idea of defending a country! 


Iron Trade Review.—This business, which 
the fortunes of war have wrested . from 
Germany and diverted to the United States 
and Great Britain, will never be restored 
to its original hands. In a large measure 
it is lost forever to that nation that proud- 
ly claimed and held its proprietorship. 


Providence Journal.—The Bolsheviki call 
it a peace treaty but it looks more as if 
Russia had signed her death warrant. 


Grit—La Follette’s repudiation by the 
legislature of his own state was another 
hard blow for the kaiser. 


Seattle Times—An American colonel re- 
cently captured a German lieutenant sin- 
gle-handed in an enemy trench. Can it be 
possible that T. R. has slipped over to 
Europe without the country being aware 
of his departure? 


Toledo Blade——Germany is trying to be 
a liberal thief. She gives away part of 
the loot she stole from the blind. 


Boston Globe.—The indications are that 
railway conditions the coming summer 
will be such as to encourage people to 
spend their vacations not very far from 
home. 


Minneapolis Tribune.—President Wilson 
has reached the end of the alphabet and 
fixed a price on zinc. When he starts to 
revise hé will discover that just below 
A for alcohol and B for beer he apparently 
overlooked C for cotton, which is running 


wild in price, compared with other neces- 
sities and luxuries. 


Boston Herald.—They are to take Bolo’s 
life because he took German money. They 
do things differently in France. 


Portland Oregonian.—It is to be hoped 
that someone will start an eat-a-dish-of- 
dandelion-greens movement. It will con- 
serve food, improve our health and be a 
fine thing for the lawns. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat.—Astronomers 
cannot amaze us with their magnificent 
figures any more, since we became interest- 
ed in war finance. 


Portland Argus.—Senator Kenyon’s bill 
to reduce the salary of members of con- 
gress from $7,500 to $5,000 has about the 
same chance of getting through the two 
houses as the simeletical snowball would 
have of rolling through the infernal re- 
gions. 


Baltimore American—By this time it 
must be apparent to the kaiser that no 
matter how far he travels he is not get- 
ting any place. 


New York Sun.—Eight St. Paul socialists 
who were conscientious objectors to war, 
have won their point. They will not go 
into the army. They will merely go to 
the Leavenworth penitentiary and stay 
there, one for 20 and the other seven for 
25 years each. 


Baltimore American.—It is a tragedy that 
with all her immense population Russia 
cannot secure the man for the hour. 


Toledo Blade —Another sad thing is that 
80 per cent of the Russians will be unable 
to read the pathetic history they have made. 


Providence Journal.—A baseball player 
at Palm Beach the other day hit the ball 
so hard that he made a double circuit of 
the bases before it was fielded in. That is 
the kind of energy we want in our war 
preparations. 
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Many Americans Defective. Some aston- 
ishing facts concerning the American peo- 
ple are being brought to light these days. 
So far the draft has shown that an average 
of 29 per cent of all the eligible drafted 
men are physically defective; in some 
states the average runs as high as 50 or 60 
per cent. T. D. Wood, of Columbia univer- 
sity, who has been studying health condi- 
tions among school children, declares that 
over 200,000 (one per cent) of the school 
children in the United States are mentally 
defective and 16,000,000 (75 per cent) have 
physical defects. To control this appalling 
condition health laws should be enforced 
in every state in the Union, he declares. 





No New City Directory. Chicago has de- 
cided to have no new city directory this 
year. The increased cost of labor and ma- 
terials necessary for publishing it made it 
impossible to issue it under $25 a copy. 





Archie Roosevelt Wins War Cross. Mem- 
bers of the Roosevelt family are rejoicing 
to hear that Capt. Archie Roosevelt, who 
was recently wounded on the French front, 
is recovering. Closely following this news 
came word that he had been awarded the 
French cross of war for gallantry, the 
French general visiting him at the hospital 
and bestowing it as he was lying sick in 
bed. Col. Roosevelt expresses himself as 
being well pleased with his four boys, all 
of whom are in the sérvice. As long as 
none of them are killed, he says, every- 
thing is all right. Mrs. Archie Roosevelt, 
who is in Boston with her parents, gave 
birth to a baby boy a few weeks ago. The 
cable service between this country and our 
soldiers in France is uncertain; several ca- 
blegrams were sent to the young father in- 
forming him of the event but he did not 
learn of it until he saw accounts of it in 
the Paris newspapers. 


Cow Breaks Milk Record. A production 
of 918 pounds of milk in seven days is the 
record set by Raphaelia Johanna Aaggie 
Ill, a Holstein cow owned by a hospital in 
Sacramento. This is 16 pounds over the 
previous world’s record. 





Oil Production. Last year the United 
States produced 341,800,000 barrels of crude 
oil, approximately 68 per cent of the 
world’s consumption. In 1916 its share was 
about 65 per cent. A large part of the 
fuel oil used by the British navy comes 
from Mexico. Last year Mexico produced 
60,000,000 barrels, about 20,000,000 barrels 
over the output the year before. Russia, 
in 1917, produced 70,000,000 barrels, a fall- 
ing off of about 2,000,000 barrels from the 
1916 production. In the Dutch East Indies 
14,000,000 barrels were produced last year 
and 17,000,000 barrels the year before. Ru- 
mania in 1917 produced 11,000,000 barrels 
as compared with 10,000,000 the year pre- 
vious. Most of the Rumanian oil fields 
are now under control of Germany. 





Colonization Campaign Started. The 
Catholic Colonization society announces 
the beginning of a colonization campaign, 
nation-wide in its scope. The object is to 
assist people desirous of getting onto farms 
to find suitable locations. Practically the 
whole country will be covered in its hunt 
for available land. Tracts in Mich. Wis., 
N. Dak., S. Dak., Mont., Colo., Tex., Ark., 
Miss., and Fla. have already been selected 
and are now ready for settlers, it is an- 
nounced, The services of the society are 


— 


free to anyone. Prominent Catholic church- 
men are backing the move and government 
officials have commended it. People in- 
terested are asked to communicate with 
the headquarters of the society, located at 
the offices of the Catholic Land Informa- 
tion Bureau, Ashland Block, Chicago, IIl. 


Slackers Punished. Ei Eight national army 
men, stationed at Camp Dodge, Ia., were 
tried by a general court marshal recently 
for failing to obey orders. All were pro- 
fessed socialists. They were found guilty 
of the charge and sentenced to long terms 
at™the Leavenworth penitentiary. 





Showers of Mud are reported to have 
fallen in the vicinity of Columbus, 0. 
Government weather experts are of the 
opinion that the phenomena were due to 
the tornado which swept over Northwestern 
Ohio a few days ago. It is believed that 
during the storm dust was blown into the 
air high above the clouds whence it de- 
scended through them to the earth in the 
form of mud. Its slow descent is account- 
ed for by strong winds high aboye the 
earth. 





Owes College Two Cents. According to 
records discovered at the University of 
Virginia, Edgar Allen Poe, the poet, stands 
indebted to the university to the amount 
of two cents. It appears that while a stu- 
dent there Poe had once been charged 60 
cents for keeping overtime certain volumes 
of history. A note following the item stat- 
ed that 58 cents of the debt had later been 
paid. No mention anywhere could be 
found of any further settlement. 





Town Exonerates Self. Castle Rock, 
Oreg., has acquitted itself of any charges 
of disloyalty that may have been reported 
ageinst it. To show the rest of the world, 
and especially the community round about, 
that it was 100 per cent American—there 
had been rumors that the majority of the 
inhabitants of the town leaned toward the 
German cause—the mayor ordered all busi- 


FOR COVERAMEN WREUTO 


PRESERVE THIS AND THEN YOU’LL KNOW. 
President and Congress. 


President, Woodrow Wilson, N. J., Salary $75,000, 
with allowance for traveling expenses up to $25,000 
extra, aud $160,000 more for clerk hire and White 
House expenses—$260,000 in all. (Subject to <i ) 

Vice-President, Thomas R. Marshall, Ind.; 
$12,000. President pro tem., Willard Saulsbury, 
Del. 

Speaker of House, Champ Clark, Mo.; salary, $12,000. 
The 96 Senators and 435 Representatives of 65th 
congress receive $7,500 salary each, with mileage 
extra at 20 cents a mile each way, each session, 
figured on distance between their homes and Wash- 
ington: also $125 extra for stationery, newspapers, 
etc. Each is also allowed $1,500 a year for clerk 
hire. Ratio of representation one member to each 
211,877 population. 

Party Divisions in —- Congress: 6 216 Dem., 

Rep., 1 Prog., 1 Pro., 1 Soc., 2 Ind.; Senate, 

53 Dem., 43 Rep. 


The Cabinet. 


Arranged in order of presidential succession: Secy. 
State, Robert Lansing, N. Y.; Treasury, Wm. G. 
McAdoo, N. Y.; War, Newton D. Baker, Ohio; 
Atty-Gen.,-Thomas W. Gregory, Tex.; Postmaster- 
Gen., Albert S. Burleson, Tex.; Secy. Navy, Jose- 

hus Daniels, N. C.; Interior, Franklin K. Lane, 

lif. ; riculture, David F. Houston, Mo.; Com- 
merce, m. C. Redfield, N. Y.; Labor, Wm. B. 
Wilson, Pa. Salary of each. $12,000. 


The Supreme Court. 


Chief Justice Edward D. White, La., (Dem.) sal- 
ary, $15,000. Associate Justices, salary, $14,500 each: 
Jos. McKenna, Calif., (Kep.); Oliver W. Holmes, 
Mass., (Rep.) Wm. R. Day, Ohio. (Rep.); James 
McReynolds, Tenn., (Dem.); be a > Devanter, 
Wyo., (Rep.); Mahlon Pitney, N - = p.); Louis 
ee Mass. -» (Dem.); John H. Cispie. Ohio, 

m. 




















Thousands of GOVT. 
POSITIONS open NOW 


The government re- 
quires thousands .of 
people right now, who can 
qualify to fill the positions 
caused by war. In every 
branch of service there isa 
crying demand for capable 
workers to carry on this 
tremendous war activity. 


This requires men and 
women of intelligence—who 
are quick to learn and act, 
who can develop executive 
ability. No matter what 
you may be doing now, you 
can improve your condi- 


‘ tions, undoubtedly increase 
your earning capacity, and secure 
a splendid government position, 
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Get in Gov't Service Now 

















What are you doing 
now? Are you doing your 
part in this war? Are you 
satisfied in your present 
line of work? Are you qualified 
to render your government this 
very patriotic service now, as well 
as secure a Steady position with 
the government close to all 
important war activities? You 
are needed in the line of work 
in which you are most proficient, 
This is your opportunity to secure 
@ protected civil service position, 


Salaries $840 to $4000 Per Year 


Let us prepare you in 
your spare time at a small 
cost for one of these fine posi- 
tions under our guaranty to refund 
your money if you do not secure 
a protected civil service position, 
Full information sent 
free, if you will state your 
age, occupation, citizenship and 
government position preferred and 
ask for Our War Bulletin RB-1002 














Wasnington Civil Service 
School, Washington, ). C. 
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tion with a subscription to the Path- 
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WRITERS — ATTENTION !—---.. 


Poems, Plays, etc., are wanted for publication. Good ideas bring big 





money Prompt service; quick results. Hundreds making money. _Ge 
Bureau, 142 Hannibal, Mo. 
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ness places closed at a certain hour one 
day and évery inhabitant who was able to 
be on the street to appear and salute the 
flag. It is said that every resident of the 
town who could get out of doors was on 
hand at the appointed hour. 

Would Change German Names. It is the 
plan of the American Defense society to 
have all geographical points in this coun- 
try bearing German names rechristened 
and the names of warstricken French and 
Belgium towns substituted. Indianapolis 
recently got rid of Bismarck avenue and 
Berlin boulevard. Other towns having 
German names are urged to take similar 
measures and free themselves of every- 
thing that smacks of the Hun. 


Movies for Rural! Folk. Under the direc- 
tion of the superintendent of public in- 
struction the state of North Carolina is 
establishing moving-picture show circuits 
for the benefit of people living in rural 
sections. One-third of the expenses are 
met by the state and two-thirds by the 
communities in which the pictures are 
shown. The sum of $25,000 has been ap- 
propriated for carrying on the enterprise. 


Soldiers Shoot Each Other. Sergt. Claud 
Mason and Private Roland Pye, both sta- 
tioned at Camp Logan Tex., confessed in 
the hospital to shooting each other in or- 
der that they might obtain honorable dis- 
charges from the army. The men said that 
they stood 15 feet apart and with pistols 
shot each other in the leg. 


Whale Meat at Boston. Fish dealers in 
Boston have been selling quantities of 
whale meat recently. The retail prices 
range from eight to 12 cents a pound. 


A Short Railroad. In Missoula, Mont., 
there is a railroad which, complete, is only 
100 feet long. It connects two large rail- 
road systems and is used as a transfer. 
The company that owns it hires no em- 
ployees nor does it have any equipment. 
Money is collected regularly, however, 50 
cents being charged by the owners for 
every car that passes over the line. Some 
16,000 cars have used it so far, it is esti- 
mated. 


Abrogates 2-Cent Rate. Holding that the 
two-cent rate provision of the Oklahoma 
state constitution is confiscatory and dis- 
criminates against interstate business of 
railroads, the U. S. district court of Ar- 
kansas has permanently set it aside. Cer- 
tain freight rate orders made by the Okla- 
homa state corporation commission were 
also enjoined. The case had been pending 
in the U. S. courts for nearly nine yars. 


Would Bell Cats. State Senator Robinson 
introduced a bill in the New York state 
legislature the other day providing that 
cats running at large should wear bells 
“of such a size and character as will give 
forth a clearly audible sound when the cat 
wearing the same is in motion.” Senator 
Robinson proposed a bill last year that 
owners of cats be required to have licenses 
but it failed to pass. 


Votes Granted Enlisted Men. Nebraska 
men who entered the military service after 
the draft law was passed will not lose 
their voting privileges. According to a 
decision passed by the Nebraska supreme 
court, these men are not members of the 
“regular army” in the same sense that men 
who enlisted prior to the war are and 
therefore they should have their suffrage 
rights preserved the same as men of the 
national army. It is estimated that some 
26,000 men are affected by this decision. 
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Razor Would Do Him More Good. 


A constituent of Representative Gill- 
ett of Mass., evidently a wide-awake, 
provident and forward-looking man, 
wrote to the congressman some time 
ago suggesting that instead of the usual 
allotment of free seeds he send him this 
year one of his safety razors. “My gar- 
den doesn’t grow half so fast as my 
beard,” he wrote, “so I prefer the razor 
if its all the same to you.” . 


A Growing Town. 

Lord Northcliffe, the English journal- 
ist and publisher, likes and respects the 
hustle and get-up which he found char- 
acteristic of Americans. Speaking of 
this quality on one occasion in Wash- 
ington he related the following bit of 
conversation which he happened to 
overhear on a train: 

“IT come from Ashton,” said one man. 
“Finest little town in the middle West.” 

“Ashton?” asked the other, rather 
sneeringly. “I don’t think much of 
that place.” 

“Don’t like Ashton!” the first ex- 
claimed in surprise. “Why, man, when 
were you there last?” 

“About two weeks ago.” 

“Well,” said the proud citizen of Ash- 
ton, “you ought to see her now.” 


Moran, Secret-Service Chief. 


The appointment some time ago of 
William H. Moran to the position of 
chief of the U. S. secret service is re- 

Welcomes 

To Trial Subscribers 

If you are receiving the Pathfinder on 
trial for 13 weeks, we hope you will find 
that the paper stands the test, week by 
week, and that it is something which you 
will want to have permanently. The Path- 
finder depends for its growth on “deliv- 
ering the goods”, rather than on superficial 
appearances or claims. It tells its own 
story, and you are the judge. Please note 
that if yours is a 13-weeks trial order the 
expiration of your subscription is indicated 
by the number on your address-label. Num- 
ber refers to the serial number of the 
Pathfinder, which is on the front page of 
each issue. For example if the number on 
your label is 1267, this means that your 
subscription will end with the issue that 
bears that number, which will be April 
13. With that issue we will stop sending 
you the paper unless you have it renewed. 
Kindly keep track of your subscription and 
if you like the paper be sure to let us have 
your renewal in good time, so you will not 
miss any issues. Postage and correspond- 
ence are now extra costly and in the inter- 
est of conservation we ask you to co-oper- 
ate in this way and send in your renewal 
without waiting for us to invite you by 
special letter. Secure the yearly subscrip- 
tions of two of your friends and send to 
us with $2.00, and we wili renew your sub- 
scription for one year free. 

PATHFINDER PUB. CO. 











garded by all who know him as a happy 
instance of getting the right man into 
the right place. His experience in run- 
ning down offenders again-t the law 
covers a period of 35 years and he is 
recognized as the most expert detector 
of counterfeit money in the country as 
well as an extremely clever and skilled 
unraveler of complicated cases. 

Chief Moran holds that no matter 
how great his intelligence and experi- 
ence, no-one ever committed a crime 
without leaving behind some kind of a 
clew by means of which the case may 
be unraveled and the identity of the 
criminal established. He believes there- 
fore that no crime canbe committed 
and the criminal escape if a sufficiently 
trained and intelligent detective is set 
on the trail. 


Cut Red Tape and Got Results. 

On learning that the United States 
government desired to get his regiment 
—a railroad engineer regiment—to 
France as quickly as possible Col. Jad- 
win, the commander, set to work in a 
direct, business-like manner to accom- 
plish that result. In every case he took 
the shortest and most direct route to 
any desired and necessary end, com- 
pletely ignoring the rules and regula- 
tions laid down for the guidance of 
officers in doing such work. 

He said nothing to the war depart- 
ment—didn’t even ask for its assistance 
—but went ahead just as he would if 
he had been performing the task for 
himself, arranging to equip the men 
properly and get them across at the 
earliest possible time, ready for the du- 
ties before them in France. He didn’t 
even take time to report to the depart- 
ment on the progress he was making 
but when the job had been finished he 
simply sent a message announcing that 
his regiment was ready for service 
overseas, 

After the engineers had been taken 
to France some of the war departinent 
officials discovered that in speeding up 
his preparations and taking short cuts 
Col. Jadwin had ruthlessly trampled 
under foot various regulations and that 
in carrying out some of his plans he had 
actually acted in a manner quite con- 
trary to that prescribed by the rules. 
He got results, however, and got them 
quickly and for that reason those in 
authority were wisely disposed to wink 
at his infractions of rules and not to 
examine too closely the steps by which 
he freed himself from hampering re- 
strictions. 


A Speedy Recovery. 


It is related that on one occasion 
when an American fleet commanded by 
Admiral Erben was in British waters 
Captain Mahan who was flag captain 
went to the admiral with an invitation 
he had received to dine with a duke. 
“Of course,” he said, “I can’t accept 
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this invitation because they forgot to 
ask you.” 

“Certainly not,” the admiral replied. 
“Let me answer for you.” 

Within a short time the admiral in- 
dited the following: “Admiral Erben, 
U. S. navy, regrets that Capt. Mahan, 
his flag captain, cannot accept the in- 
vitation of the duke of ——. Captain 
Mahan is on the sick list.” 

Shortly after this reply had been dis- 
patched to the duke a messenger from 
the latter appeared with invitations 
for both the admiral and the flag cap- 
tain. The former sat down and wrote 
the following: 

“Admiral Erben accepts with pleas- 
ure the invitation for Capt. Mahan and 
himself. He wishes also to advise the 
duke of —— that he has taken Capt. 
Mahan off the sick list.” 





Germany’s Frankness and Openness. 


Representative Cooper of Wis. be- 
lieves that the Prussian militarists have 
been planning for the present war ever 
since the Franco-Prussian struggle. 
They have been doing this, he declared 
some time ago, with the same frankness 
and openness as characterized a cer- 
tain club. A lady, he said, telephoned 
this club one evening: “Please call my 
husband to——” 

“Your husband ain’t here, ma’am,” 
replied the attendant at the club end 
of the wire, blandly cutting in before 
she could finish her sentence. 

“Goodness!” the lady exclaimed. 
“You’re awfully sure about it aren’t 
you? And I haven’t mentioned my name 
yet either. It’s mighty odd that you 
should know my husband isn’t at the 
club when you don’t know who I am 
and of course don’t know my husband’s 
name,” 

The attendant, calm and unruffled, re- 
plied: “Nobody’s husband ain’t never at 
the club, ma’am.” 





Doesn’t Like Statuary Hall Art. 


Few visitors in Washington fail to 
see the statues in statuary hall, former- 
ly the hall of the house of representa- 
tives in the capitol building where are 
exhibited statues—two each from most 
of the states—of deceased citizens dis- 
tinguished for “historic renowr” or by 
civil or military services”. It is usu- 
illy considered the proper thing to see 
hese sculptured figures with the air 
f an art connoisseur, to express great 

terest in and admiration for the art 
displayed in them and to register pro- 
found respect and veneration for the 
persons thus portrayed, In this respect 
Speaker Champ Clark differs radically 
irom the great majority of visitors at 
the capitol; he frankly confesses that 
he doesn’t care anything for statuary 
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hall. Speaking before the Missouri so- 
ciety in Washington some_time ago he 
intimated that he would cheerfully and 
willingly “contribute $100 to someone 
who would steal into the hall some 
dark night and demolish every statue 
it contains.” 





Remarkably Alike. 


Senator Gronna of N. Dak happened 
to be talking of the Germans and their 
boasted “kultur” the other day. The 
spectacle of a German urging German 
kultur on the world, he said, invariably 
reminds him of a bald-headed barber 
trying to work off a hair-grower on his 
customers. 





FARMERS MUST SEE PROFIT. 


The production of food is no longer a 
business conducted on cheap land by cheap 
labor, unless it is the unpaid labor of the 
farmer’s family, which should be worth as 
much there as anywhere else. Food is 
now grown on land worth from $100 to 
$300 an acre, with labor that commands 
twice as much pay as it did a few years 
ago and eats just as much food as ever. 
Machinery is way up in price, and so is the 
power that moves it. The truth is the 
farmer must now compete for all his sup- 
plies with various industries that are mak- 
ing larger returns than ever kefore. That 
is particularly true in the case of labor, 
the foundation of the whole structure. 

There is no greater danger to the coun- 
try today than a misunderstanding of the 


‘ situation that now confronts the producer. 


He must be given every necessary help 
and put on a basis where he can compete 
for labor and pay the abnormally high 
prices for seed, machinery and fertilizer, 
or we shall not have bread and meat. 

There is no use hiding the fact that prof- 
its are the most powerful influence in get- 
ting results. A farmer may have the most 
patriotic desire to make his acres yield 
the utmost, but he cannot do it without 
some means of attracting assistance. He 
needs to see a possible profit ahead if he 
is to make the necessary expenditures to 
do the job.—Country Gentleman 
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Rupture Kills 
7,000 Annually 


Seven thousand persons each year are laid away— 
the burial certificate being marked ‘‘Rupture.’’ 
Why? Because the unfortunate ones had neglected 
themselves or had been merely taking care of the 
sign (swelling) of the affliction and paying no at- 
tention to the cause. What are you doing? Are you 
neglecting yourself by wearing a truss, appliance, 
or whatever name you chose to call it? At best, 
the truss is only a makeshift—a false prop against 
a collapsing wall—and cannot be expected to act 
as more than a mere mechanical support. The bind- 
ing pressure retards blood circulation, thus robbing 
the weakened muscles of that which they need most 
nourishment. 





But science has found a way, and every truss 
sufferer in the land is invited to make a FREE test 
right in the privacy of their own home. The 
PLAPAO method is unquestionably the most scienti- 


fic, logical and successful self-treatment for rupture 
the world has ever known. 


The PLAPAO PAD when adhering closely to the 
body cannot possibly slip or shift out of place, 
therefore, cannot chafe or pinch. Soft as velvet— 
easy to apply—inexpensive. To be used whilst you 
work and whilst you sleep. No straps, buckles or 
springs attached. 


Learn how to elose the hernial opening as nature 
intended so the rupture CAN’T come down. Send 
your name today to PLAPAO CO., Block 698, 
St. Louis, Mo., for FREE trial Plapao and the in- 
structivo information necessary.—Advt. 


Bronchial Catarrh 


SANOSIN the inhalation treatment, 


Coughs it works while you sleep—no inter- 
nal medicine, no morphine or habit forming drugs— 
you inhale antiseptic vapors mingled with the air— 
Sanosin checks the cough and night sweats, assures 
restful sleep—Sanosin is called a boon to sufferers— 
it has powerful germicide qualities. Get the lecture 
delivered by members of the European Medical As- 
sociation concerning the Sanosin treatment and the 
official report of the Consul General Mason made to 
the U. S. on the tests obtained by this Committee. 
Write to SANOSIN, Dept. 262, Unity Building, Chi- 
cago, W., for a trial treatment at our risk. 


Learn Shorthand in 5 Hours 


You will be amazed at the quickness with 
which you learn the wonderful K. I. short- 
hand. Surpassingly simple and easy to un- 
derstand. In a few hours you'll know the 
whole system; then gain speed in taking 
down dictation, conversation, speeches, or- 
ders, etc., as fast as a person talks. A freeles- 
son will be mailed by King Institute, EA-272 
Station F, New York, N. Y. Just write for this 
and see what you get. Astonish everybody 
with your ability and earn more money. 











WAR OPENS THOUSANDS GOVERN- 
MENT JOBS TO TEACHERS 
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BEWARE OF FALSE PROPHECY. 


OMBARDUS MULLER of Paterson, 
L N. J., committed suicide the other 

day, leavng a note reading: “I 
have been a false prophet and therefore 
I have sinned against God.” The Path- 
finder would not want to take the re- 
sponsibility of recommending anyone 
to take his own life, but this tragedy 
ought to be a lesson to the thousands of 
people all over the country who set 
themselves up as prophets and inter- 
preters of prophecies. 


As our readers know, we make it a- 


point to publish in this paper from 
time to time articles showing up the 
false prophets. Speaking strictly we 
do not have to show them up; all we 
do is to record their own words and 
then cite the actual events which belie 
those words. 

Not for generations has any date 
been looked forward to by the “proph- 
ets” and their followers with as much 
expectation as Jan. 27, 1918. This was 
the date when the kaiser’s rule was to 
come to an end, according to some of 
the pretended interpreters of the Scrip- 
tures. 

They held that the kaiser was the 
personage referred to in the Bible by 
the number 666, who was to make war 
for 42 months and was then to perish. 
The 42 months was up Jan, 27—but that 
ominous date passed without anything 
materializing. 

Large numbers of people waited in 
fear and trembling for that day to 
come, for they had been told that it 
would be the beginning of the end of 
the world and that terrifying “signs” 
would then appear. Many who had 
too much common sense to swallow 
the whole tale were nevertheless more 
than half persuaded that something 
supernatural and awesome was to take 
place then. 

Mrs. G. R. Chambers, of Wormleys- 
burg, Pa., for example writes us that 
she and many others in her vicinity 
had read articles in the papers which 
gave credence to these prophecies and 
that they had been “deceived and dis- 
appointed” when the predicted things 
failed to come to pass. “I for one fool- 
ishly placed a good deal of faith in the 
prophecy as to Jan, 27, 1918”, she says. 

People have only themselves to blame 
if they take such “prophecies” seriously 
or regard them as having any truth or 
authenticity whatever. It would seem 
as if human beings had been fooled 
often enough so that they »vould be on 
their guard, but childlike credulity is 
one of the innate qualities of human 
nature. It was overmasteringin Adam’s 
case and it often dominates the modern 
man, to his undoing. 

Though Jan. 27 was the date on 
which the pretended prophets staked 
everything and though that date passed 
and these prophets were proved false, 
yet they are still issuing more prophe- 
cies in which new dates are being as- 
signed. And they will no doubt find 
plenty of people who will believe them. 


The fakers have a saying that “there 
is a sucker born every minute”, and as 
long as suckers are being produced in 
such shoals there will be plenty of 
schemers to exploit them. 

The Bible itself warns people against 
the false prophets, and yet it is mainly 
devoted Bible “students” who are taken 
in by false “prophecies.” The masses 
of the people are always being fooled, 
but generally they don’t realize that 
they are being fooled and very seldom 
do they see the real reason why they 
are being fooled. 

The schemers usually have objects of 
their own which they do not reveal to 
their dupes. We have these schemers 
operating in politics, in business, and 
even under the cloak of religion, and 
we shall always have them as long as 
people are content to be ignorant and 
let others do their thnking for them. 

“Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly 
to be wise”, exclaimed the poet Gray. 
That is true to a certain extent but if 
humanity had always acted on it there 
would have been no human progress. 
Progress comes through enlightenment, 
not through ignorance. The term “ig- 
norance” does not necessarily mean 
lack of all knowledge. The dictionary 
says “the most learned man is still ig- 
norant of many things.” The realm of 
knowledge is so vast that no human 
being can know everything; he may 
know his own field very well but he 
may not know anything at all about 
what lies beyond. 

City people pride themselves on their 
wonderful knowledge of affairs, but 
they often display woful ignorance 
when it comes to something just out- 
side of their domain or radius of ac- 
tion. Often a learned literary scholar 
is but a fool in scientific or business 
matters. - Henry Ford is a master in 
his own field but he confesses, almost 
with pride, that he is ignorant of art 
and devoid of any interest in it. 

Strictly, ignorance is the ignoring or 
neglecting of some branch of knowl- 
edge rather than any intrinsic lack of 
ability; the ignorant have eyes but 
they see not. Hence fakers always ap- 
proach their victims on their ignorant 
or blind side. Fakers are men~-of abil- 
ity and a keen knowledge of human 
nature and by means of these powers 
they maintain a sort of spell over their 
followers, in order to use them for pur- 
poses of their own. 

The “Watch Tower Bible Students 
and Tract Society,” with headquarters 
in Brooklyn, which was-_long under the 
guidance of “Pastor” Russell, is now 
under Uncle Sam’s ban because it was 
found that seditious and pro-German 
doctrines were being spread broadcast 
by it. A number of agents of this socie- 
ty have been arrested for distributing 
the pestilential literature. 

Of course if anyone who is equipped 
with a due amount of knowledge wants 
to forecast in a general way the events 
of the future, basing his conclusions on 
the logic of present conditions and the 


lessons of the past, that is all right 
enough, but it is a wicked thing for any 
human being to set himself up as a 
prophet who possesses any special in- 
sight or inspiration. The Almighty has 
chosen to veil the future from the eyes 
of humanity, and it is fortunate for us 
that this is so. Those who pretend 
that they can see through this veil are 
either visionaries who deceive them- 
selves or deliberate impostors, and it is 
fatal to place faith in either sort. 
q 
OMPARED to bolshevism, czarism 
now looks almost ideal. 


g 
A SHIP a day will keep the Huns 
away. 
q 


Se year thiscountry produced 593,- 
417,000 short tons of coal, says a 
report. The tonnage part is hard to 
realize but @€Verybody will be able to 
understand the “short” ton part. 


g 
ORTHERN papers predict a “tre- 
mendous run of sap this spring.” 
That’s so; it’s a congressional election 
year, isn’t it? 
g 


yee is now working as plumb- 
er on government contracts. Her 
name is Crook. Many people have an 
idea that all plumbers are crooks. They 
are probably no worse than the rest 
of us. Anyway if people have an idea 
that any profession or trade is below 
par, it is their right and duty to do 
what they can to uplift it, if it is 
worthy of being uplifted. Plumbing is 
a modern necessity and is going to be 
more and more of a necessity in the 
years tocome. There will be a demand 
for thousands of conscientious plumb- 
ers—people who know how to do their 
work and do it right, who will get it 
done on time and do it at fair prices. 
The plumbing business is not a pink- 
tea affair that would seem to appeal to 
the feminine sensibilities, but if women 
feel called to take up the plumbing 
trade and show the men how to carry 
it on, then the departure is a commend- 
able one. Women are only just begin- 
ning to find out what they can do and 
they are surprising themselves as well 
as the men by the feats they are per- 
forming. Not all women will want to 
go into mechanical or manual occupa- 
tions, but there are many of them who 
have a natural aptitude for such things 
and there is no reason why their tal- 
ents should not be applied in that way. 
Under the old disperisation women 
were constantly told that they were 
weaklings and semi-invalids, and they 
were kept in a state of perpetual sup- 
pression. Their political emancipation 
is only an incident of the general eman- 
cipation that the sex is now passing 
through. The conflict is an irresistible 
one, just as Lincoln said the slave issue 
was. Even if women didn’t get the 
vote, they would still be emancipated 
in this general sense and would have to 
be reckoned with. With the vote ,they 
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will be all the more potent, and we 
must be pessimists indeed if we do not 
have faith that their influence will be 
used in the main for good. 


q 

ig er cane are constantly asked 

to boost some alleged war work 
which is found on close scrutiny to 
have a suspicious money end to it. For 
example we have received an appeal 
from the “Society of the Gospel of the 
Kingdom”, located at Colorado Springs, 
Colo., urging us to help sell a little 
“Soldier’s Bible” for the boys to take 
with them into camp and to the front. 
This “Bible” is an insignificant little 
pamphlet of 64 tiny pages containing a 
few scriptural verses and comments. 
The soldiers are expected to pay 50 
cents for the thing in its cheapest form, 
but there are “bindings de luxe” for 
those who want to be stung to the ex- 
tent of $3 te $5. For $3 the soldier 
can have a bindingof “real South Amer- 
can wild animal skin, with the hair 
still attached”, and for $5 “real South 
American snake skin.” This seems to 
be a skin game all right. We don’t 
want to impeach the sincerity of those 
who are back of this or any other en- 
terprise, but we want to warn the pub- 
lic against all schemes which assume 
to be for the -benefit of the war but 
which involve the sale of useless arti- 
cles at exorbitant prices. The soldiers 
are well provided with real Bibles—not 
hodge-podges of Biblical extracts 
thrown together by irresponsible par- 
ties and marketed as a commercial 
proposition. There are plenty of ways 
to spend money and devote work for 
the winning of the war. All citizens 
should concentrate on those objects 
and not waste money and effort on 
frivolous and purposeless things. 


q 

| gles ete professors are already dis- 

cussing what term they shall desig- 
nateus United Statesersby. Prof. Nonen- 
berg objects to our appropriating the 
generic title of “Americans”, which 
rightly belongs to all denizens of the 
western world. The German name for 
the United States is “Vereinigten Staat- 
en”, but this professor wants to call 
our country “Usa”, from the initials of 
“United States of America”. Then a 
citizen of this country would be a 
“Usaner”, in German, and the adjective 
for “American” would be “usanisch”, 
This is as far as the frightfulness is to 
go for the present. 


q 
PEOFLE of Russia are beginning to 
learn by bitter experience the kind 
of serfdom they have been led into by 
the Bolshevik mercenaries. They were 





told by Trotzky and Lenine that the 
revolutionists would give them abso- 
lute liberty. They were to work only 
a couple of hours a day, if at all, and 
were to have any wages they wanted. 
They were to be their own bosses and 
were to take orders from no-one. One 
citizen was to be just as good as any 
other; they were to call one another 
by their first names and all ranks were 
to be leveled. Land was to be freely 
bestowed on all, and the money to run 
things was to be taken from the banks 
or from anyone who had it. That was 
the front side of the picture, but now 
look at the reverse side. The Germans 
are already driving the Russians like 
slaves. Instead of the two-hour day 
they have to work 10 and 12 hours or 
more. Instead of 12 to 30 rubles a day 
they are given two. Instead of loafing 
and doing as little as possible they are 
forced by stern discipline to keep right 
at their’ jobs and if they don’t produce 
the output they are encouraged by a 
prick of a bayonet. The Russians have 
had their spree and they are now suf- 
fering from the effects of “the morning 
after”. They have had their fun, such 
as it was, and now they will pay for it; 
as Shakespeare said, they will for each 
minute’s gratification suffer months of 
pain. It is sad to contemplate the fate 
of the Russians but the laws which 
govern the development of humanchar- 
acter are inexorable; every step of 
progress has to be earned, and it can’t 
be stolen. Now if the people of this 
country will ponder the Russian situa- 
tion and take itto heart, it may result in 
saving our republic from asimilar doom, 


q 
THE CRISIS OF THE WAR. 


S we recently said, the war will 
A either be over in a short time 

and we will have to accept a 
peace dictated by Germany, or else it 
will last a long time—until Germany is 
thoroughly beaten. The titanic battle 
of the nations that is now in progress 
on the bloody field of France is the 
greatest and most decisive battle of 
history. On its outcome hinges the 
fate of the entire world. Germany is 
delivering the heaviest blow of which 
she is capable; she is putting her full 
force into it. All the accumulated brute 
energy of centuries, poisoned by the 
venom of hatred and lust of conquest, 
is being directed against that single 
narrow front, defended by a much 
smaller body of brave allies “who are 
dying for the cause of freedom. Thou- 
sands upon thousands are being mar- 
tyred on this altar. Their fate seems 
a harsh one, but what better. way is 
there to die than to die for others. The 









memory of this battle will echo through 
the ages, and every man who had a 
share in breaking the force of the Hun 
blow will be a hero. We who are so 
far from the scene and who are kept 
in ignorance of the actual conditions 
can merely hope for the best and rely 
on the firm judgment of those who are 
in a position to know and who say 
that the Huns will not be able to break 
through. If they should win, a very 
large share of the blame will have to be 
placed on the United States, for having 
waited three years before joining in 
the struggle. In that event it will be 
another sad case of “too late” and “it 
might have been”, and we shall have 
to pay the penalty that goes with sloth 
and incompetency. German efficiency 
and foresight will have triumphed and 
we shall have to kowtow to it and ren- 
der tribute to it. But we all must have 
confidence that that is not to be the 
outcome. We must have faith in our 
leaders and must all put our shoulders 
to the wheel and earn the final victory 
by deserving it. If Germany doesn’t 
win now, she will never win; this is 
her best and her worst—her ultimate 
effort. This is the high-water mark 
of the accursed Hun deluge. From now 
on the powers of Prussianism will 
wane, while those of the allies will in- 
crease. It is then a matter of mathe- 
matics, and it will be only a question 
of time when we shall gain the abso- 
lute supremacy, and all the successes 
that the Huns, by their brute methods, 
have gained will be wiped out in one 
grand final victory for freedom and 
decency. 
q 


NCLE SAM’S income-tax gate closed 

April 1. It will take him some 
time to count up how many people he 
has corralled, but the number is esti- 
mated at six million. He expects to get 
three and a half billion dollars in taxes 
from them. This will be about $35 
from every man, woman and child in 
the country, or $175 from every family, 
or $1000 from every square-mile of our 
territory, or $1.55 from every acre. 
People always grumble at taxes, wheth- 
er they are big or little. Our taxes now 
seem big but that is only because they 
have always before been so small. The 
worst is yet to come and next year and 
each succeeding year of the war the 
screws will be given a fresh turn. We 
might as well grin and bear it, pay our 
money with a good-will and charge it 
all up to the kaiser. 


q 
CS by launching their big 
drive on March 21 certainly put 
the knocks into equinox. 
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f( QUESTION BOX} 


Under this head questions which are of general 
interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
answer merely personal and private questions, OF 
questions of local laws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of examination questions, or sectarian re- 
ligious questions; or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look up material 
for essays, or find a market for old coins. Nor 
can we furnish information by special letter or agree 
to publish it “in next issue,”’ or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered in dictionaries and ordinary 





reference books. 
interest however we are glad to attend to.—Editors. 
Montenegrins Not Black. 

Ques. Are the people of Montenegro 
black?—Ans. No; they belong to Slavic 
race which is white, though many of them 
have dark complexion. Name, Montene- 
gro, means “black mountain”. 


Highest Points on Continents. 

Ques. Please name the highest peaks of 
the various continents—aAns. Africa, Kibo 
peak, East Africa, 19,320 feet; Asia, Mt. 
Everest, Indo-China, 29,000 feet; Australia, 
Mt. Kosciusko, New South Wales, 7,328 
feet; Europe, Mont Blanc, France, 15,782 
feet; North America, Mt. McKinley, Alaska, 
20,300 feet; South America, Mt. Aconcagua, 
Chile-Argentina, 23,080 feet. 


Maximum Height and Weight for Soldier. 

Ques. What is the height and weight be- 
yond which men will not be accepted for 
the U. S. army?—Ans. Maximum height is 
78 inches and maximum weight 211 pounds. 
Where men are found to be in best physi- 
cal condition they are accepted if slightly 
over this height or weight. 


Citizenship after Declaration of Intention. 

Ques. What is the political status of a 
man in the period between his declaration 
of ‘ntention to become a citizen of the U. 
S. and the issuance of his final papers of 
citizenship?—Ans. He remains subject of 
foreign government to which he owed alle- 
giance at time of making declaration of 
intention. In some, states and under cer- 
tain circumstances, however, foreign-born 
who have declared intention but have not 
yet taken out “second papers” are allowed 
to vote and to enjoy other privileges ac- 
corded full-fledged citizens. 


Glue to Fasten Wood Permanently. 

Ques. Please tell me how to prepare a 
glue to cement wood permanently.—Ans. 
Soak one part by weight of glue in two 
parts of water until soft. Melt at about 
140° F. (over a water bath is best) and 
apply at same temperature. 


Size and Weight of the Stars. 

Ques. Do astronomers know the size and 
weight of the stars? If so give the size and 
weight of some of the lai gest ones?—Ans. 
No magnitude-in the proper sense has so 
far been discovered in any star; term mag- 
nitude is employed to distinguish stars ac- 
cording to brightness. Brightest stars vis- 
ible to naked eye are of first magnitude 
and faintest are of sixth magnitude. Those 
which cannot be seen without telescope are 
called telescopic stars and these range to 
about 18th magnitude, according to power 
of telescope. Quantity of light given by 
stars is determined by eyes and classifica- 
tion according to magnitude is therefore 
more or less arbitrary. 

—S— 

M Flying Foreign Flag in U. S. 

Ques. Is there any law against hoisting 
the Norwegian flag in the U. S. without 
hoisting the American flag at the same 
time?—Ans. No law against such action 


but it would be considered unpatriotic and 


Questions of general and genuine . 


at such a time as present would be untact- 
ful and unwise. If foreign flag is to be 
displayed American flag should appear with 
it and latter should be given most promi- 
nent place. 


Locomotives in Use in U. S. 
Ques. How many locomotives are em- 
ployed on the railroads of the U. S.?—Ans. 
Approximately 65,100. 


What is an “Agricultural Enterprise”? 


Ques. What is the meaning of the 
phrase, “agricultural enterprise”, as it is 
used in the present draft regulations?— 
Ans. Defined as an agricultural undertak- 
ing or business that produces an apprecia- 
ble agricultural output over and above what 
is necessary for the maintenance of those 
engaged in the enterprise—that is, those 
living on farm and working it. 


When America Became Free. 


Ques. Did America really become free 
in 1776?—Ans. Declaration which was 
adopted July 4, 1776, announced to_ world 
American states’ independence of” Great 
Britain but that independence was not 
fully established and assured until Revolu- 
tionary war finally had been decided in 
favor of Americans. Surrender of Cornwal- 
lis at Yorktown in 1781 marked end of war; 
peace was concluded in 1782 and final treaty 
of peace by which Great Britain formally 
acknowledged independence of U. S. was 
signed at Versailles Sept. 3, 1783. 


The Names of the Days of the Week. 


Ques. Please tell me something of how 
the days of the week came to be named as 
they are—Ans. Romans named days in 
order, from sun, moon, Mars, Mercury, Ju- 
piter, Venus and Saturn. Latin nations 
still use names derived from these deities 
but in Germanic languages all except Sun- 
day, Monday and Saturday, named respect- 
ively for sun, moon and Saturn, have been 
replaced by corresponding Germanic dei- 
ties. Thus Tuesday is named from Tyr as 
equivalent for Mars; Wednesday from 
Woden as equivalent for Mercury; Thurs- 
day from Thor as equivalent for Jupiter 
and Friday from Freya as equivalent for 
Venus. 


The Eskimos. 

Ques. Please give me information con- 
cerning the Eskimos, their origin, religion, 
government, population, ete.—Ans. Noth- 
ing is known positively of their origm 
but best evidence so for brought to light 
indicates that they came in first place from 
polar regions of Asia, those in America 
having crossed narrow Bering strait. Eth- 
nologists believe that they sprang from 
same racial stock as American Indians. 
Eskimos are now found native in northern 
part of North America, Greenland, islands 
of arctic regions and northeastern portions 
of Asia. Their hair’ is coarse 
like that of Indians but their skin is more 
brownish in color. Their eyes are often 
oblique, they have prominent cheek bones 
and noses somewhat flattened. In warmer 
season of year they live in tents made of 
poles and skins and in winter in houses 
made of snow and ice or of stone, -heated 
by means of lamps in which whale oil is 
burned. They clothe themselves in skins 
and eat flesh of walrus, whale, seal and 
other animals, usually in uncooked state. 
Those who have not been reached by 
teachings of Christian missionaries have 
but vague religious ideas, adhering to 
Eastern worship and believing in invisible 
powers or demons which have dominion 
over earth. Tribal government prevails 


among them, oldest members of tribes be- 


and black . 


ing selected as chiefs. Only animal do- 
mesticated by them is Eskimo dog which 
is of great service in hunting and in draw- 
ing their sledges. Eskimos are excellent 
hunters and fishermen. Total number of 
Eskimos is estimated to be in neighbor- 
hood of 45,000. 


No Automatic Device to Stop Locomotive. 


Ques. Is there any invention in opera- 
tion which will prevent two locomotives 
approaching each other on the same track 
from colliding?—Ans. No successful de- 
vice of kind has yet been produced. Best 
safety devices so far known depend more 
or less on human brain and hand and when 
these fail devices. cannot prevent acci- 
deni. 


Large American Incomes, 


Ques. Who has the largest annual in- 
come in America and how much income 
tax will have to be paid on it? Name 
some others who have large incomes and 
indicate how much tax they will have to 
pay.—Ans. Estimated that John D. Rocke- 
feller has annual income of $60,000,000. 
His income tax, based on this estimate, 
will be $38,400,000. H. C. Frick has esti- 
mated yearly income of $11,250,000; tax, 
$7,160,000. Andrew Carnegie’s income is 
estimated at $10,000,000; tax, $6,400,000. G. 
F. Baker and William Rockefeller have 
incomes estimated at $7,500,000 each on 
which each will have to pay $4,800,000 tax. 
Annual incomes of E. S. Harkness and J. 
O. Armour are estimated at $6,250,000 each 
on: which tax will be $4,000,000. Henry 
Ford, W. K. Vandérbilt and E. H. R. Green 
have incomes of $5,000,000 yearly, each, on 
which each will have to pay $3,200,000 in 
tax. 


Lights on Flying Machines. 

Ques. Do aviators carry lights on their 
machines at night?—Ans. If there is dan- 
ger of colliding with other machines small 
lights may be attached to ends of wings 
unless flight is to be made over enemy 
territory when lights would betray pres- 
ence and position of machine to enemy. 
Aviator needs no light for himself as in- 
struments which guide him in fiight are 
rendered luminous by radium preparation. 


The Human Body in a Vacuum. 

Ques. Would a man’s body explode if 
he were placed in a vacuum?—Ans. No, 
but delicate membranes, such as ear 
drums, probably would burst if atmospher- 
ic pressure were suddenly removed. Death 
from suffocation would probably take place 
before any vital injury due to absence of 
atmospheric pressure resulted. 


Area of U. S. and Brazil. 

Ques. In reading a modern book on 
South America I find this statement: “You 
can set the whole United States down in 
Brazil and still have room for Germany 
and Austria-Hungary besides.” Is this cor- 
rect?—Ans. No; area of continental U. 
S. is about 3,616,500 square-miles while that 
of Brazil is 3,292,000. 


Origin of Labor Unions. 

Ques. Please tell me when and where 
labor unions originated——Ans. Ever since 
it became possible to distinguish between 
employing and employed classes there has 
been some form of. combination or other 
among each either secret or open. ~ In 
early time potentates and wealthy classes 
managed to keep upper hand of workers 
but when labor began to concentrate in 
manufacturing centers it gained strength 
rapidly and powerful movements for its 
protection and for ameliorating various 
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conditions were set on foot. Unions whose 
purposes were much the same as those 
of modern times existed in England sev- 
eral centuries ago. Statute of 1548 provid- 
ed for punishment of certain “artificers, 
handicraftsmen and laborers” who had 
taken oaths to perform only certain kinds 
of work, to regulate amount of work done 
in a day and to determine what hours and 
times they should work. ~This law and 
others subsequently passed failed to pre- 
vent workers from combining for mutual 
advantages; they continued to _ gain 
strength until in 1824 laws were passed le- 
galizing combination of either ,employed 
or employers so long as no attempt was 
made to interfere with persons who might 
refuse to join unions. Idea of organizing 
labor was taken up early in America; in 
1809 tailors’ union, first in America, was 
organized. 





Meaning of “Culture”. 


Ques. Please explain the meaning of 
the word “culture”, used as in this sen- 
tence: “He is a man of culture.”—Ans. May 
be defined as training, development or 
strengthening of mental powers; improve- 
ment or refinement of mind, morals or 
tastes. 





“Millions for Defense.” 


Ques. By whom and on what occasion 
were the words, “Millions for defense, but 
not one cent for tribute”, used?—Ans. By 
Charles C. Pinckney; he had been appoint- 
ed U. S. minister to France in 1796 but 
French directory refused to receive him 
and he was-obliged to leave country. Of- 
ficials of French government hinted that 
peace might be arranged if U. S. would 
pay certain amount in money. Pinckney 
replied in well-knowa words quoted above. 
He returned home and Washington ap- 
pointed him major general for expected 
war with France. 





Soldiers Must Pay Taxes. 
Ques. Are soldiers in the U. S. army re- 
quired to pay taxes?—Ans. Yes, if they 
own land or other taxable property. 


Melting U. S. Gold Coins Unlawful. 


Ques. Is it lawful for a dentist or any- 
one else to melt a U. S. gold coin and use 
the metal—Ans. No. 








The Preparation of Flax. 


Ques. Please tell me how flax is pre- 
pared for weaving into cloth—-Ans. When 
crop ripens, about midsummer, it is cut 
with harvester or pulled up by hand, roots 
and all. It is then submitted to “rippling” 
process by means of which seeds are re- 
moved. Latter are preserved because they 
are very valuable, yielding linseed oil and 
oil cake, an excellent feed for stock. Straw 
or stalks are bundled and soaked in water 
until “boon” or core begins to rot and can 
be readily separated from lint or flaxen 
fiber by means of a scutching blade or ma- 
chine. After being “hackled” or combed 
fibers are ready to be spun into thread and 
then woven into cloth. 





Homesteads for Soldiers. 


Ques. Can U. S. soldiers take out home- 
stead claims and if so what are the resi- 
dence requirements?—Ans. Soldiers can 
take out such claims. Residence of only 
one year is required and this can be spent 
after discharge from army. 


Whistler’s Picture, “Mother”. 





Ques. Please tell me something about 
Whistler’s picture entitled “‘Mother”. 
\ns. This picture which Whistler called 


“The Artist’s Mother—an Arrangement in 





Black and Gray” is regarded as one of his 
finest oil paintings. It was painted about 
1870. First exhibited in Royal Academy, 
London, 1872. Purchased for Luxumburg 
gallery, Paris, in 1891. 


Duties of the Medical Corps. 


Ques. Please tell me what are the du- 
ties of the medical corps of the U. S. army. 
—Ans. General duties are to care for sick 
and wounded, manage military hospitals 
and in every way possible safeguard health 
of army, make physical examinations of 
officers and men for army, etc. In war 
zone members of medical corps do not 
participate in actual fighting but they 
often go amid flying shot and shell to aid 
wounded men and to carry them to hos- 
pitals where proper and necessary medical 
attention can be given them. 








Laurel and Ivy Different. 


Ques. Please tell me whether ivy and 
laurel are the same.—Ans. No; distinct 
species, though mountain laurel in some 
localities is called “ivy bush” and names 
laurel and ivy are often used interchangce- 
ably. Ivy belongs to ginseng or ivy fam- 
ily; laurel commonly found in this coun- 
try belongs to rhododendron family, com- 
mon varieties being variously known as 
high laurel, great laurel, low laurel, moun- 
tain’ laurel, sheep laurel, etc. 





Maximum Velocity of Bullet. 


Ques. Why will a rifle shoot harder at 
a distance of say 12 feet from the muzzle 
of the gun than at a distance of a few 
inches?—Ans. It does not; velocity of 
bullet is at maximum at instant it leaves 
muzzle. 





Large Guns Used in Present War. 


Ques. How big are some of the biggest 
guns used in the war?—Ans. Germans 
used 42-centimeter guns—about 17-inch— 
early in war but they have not been much 
in evidence of late; British have 15-inch 
guns; U. S. 16-inch and French are said 
to have some 18-inch. 





Retinning Soldering Iron. 


Note: In connection with a question in 
these columns some time ago T. E. Phil- 
lips, Jack Wade, Alaska, makes this sugges- 
tion: Heat soldering iron (copper, of 
course) to a cherry red—not over this 
heat, though slightly under will do. Then 
rub iron on sal ammoniac which may be 
on a board or a brick. Solder will follow 
an iron so coated in a fluid, even stream 
and can be picked up on it very readily 
when desired. If the iron is entirely de- 
void of tin follow above instructions, pick 
up piece of solder and rub iron on pad or 
brick to get solder even over point of iron. 
Reheat, give second application and iron 
is ready for use. 





High School Course 
TM A CET 


Here is a thorough, complete, simplified 

High School Course that you can complete in two 
1. ee colle; entrance reme 

by leading professors in universities and accionree 


Study at Home in Spare Time 
A high school education 
multiplies your chances for 
success in business or social life, 
Study this intensely interesting 
course in spare time without inter- 
fering with yourregular work. Make 
the most of your natural abdili 
Send your name and 
address on a letter 
or post card for full information. No obil- 
gation. It's abso! ly free. Write le 
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SERVICE FLAGS 


Bull Dog Bunting—2x3 feet, $1.25; 2 1-2x4 feet, 
$1.75; 3x5 feet, $2.50; 4x6 feet, $4.00; 5x8 feet, 
$5.50; 6x10 feet, $7.00; 8x12 feet $10.00 Three 
smalicst sizes have 1, 2 or 3 stars sewed on; 
larger sizes. any number of stars sewed on 9 
cents each; space provided for more. Loose 
stars for spaces, 50 cents dozen. 


U. S. FLAGS: 




















Bull Dog Bunting Sizes Cotton Bunting 
$3.00 . ‘ 3x5 feet 7 1.25 
4.00 4x6 feet . . 1.75 
5.50 . . 5x8 feet ‘ J 2.25 
7.50 . e 6x10 feet . e . 4.50 


11.00 ° « ea - SxiZfeet . ° . 6.00 
Bull Dog Flags have sewed stars and stripes; Cotton Flags have 
printed stars, sewed stripes. AM flags guaranteed fast colors. 
Promptly mailed via insured parcel pust to any part of U.S. No 
cash in advance required from churches, lodges, etc. 


Louis Fii.‘s & Sons, Good Flags, 55 N. 7th St. Phila., Pa. 


SECRETS FREEMASONRY EXPOSED 


shows candidates’ dress, grips, lodgeroom, signs, 
etc; Ist 3 degrees 284 pages, 85 illustrations (paper) 
83c; (cloth) $1.17; Freemasonry illustrated; ist 7 
degrees, 640 pages, (paper) $1.39; (cloth) $1.73; 
Chapter Freemasonry $1.23; Capt. Morgan’s Free- 
masonry 36c; Scotch Rite Freemasonry, 4th to 33rd 
degrees in 2 volumes, 1,088 pages (paper) $2.30; 
(cloth) $3.30; Knight Templar, 341 pages (paper) 
89c; (cloth) $1.85; Mystic Shrine Masonry (cloth) 87c; (paper) 52c; 
Masonic Oaths, 207 pages, 62c; Mah-hah-bone, 690 pages, $1.75; 
Eastern Star 89c; Master's Carpet 406 pages (cloth) 93c; History Ab- 
bduction, Murder Capt. Morgan, 39c; History Elks $3.45; Odd Fel- 
lows illustrated (paper) $1.20, (cloth) $1.75; Rebekah 49c; Patriarchs 
Militant 52c; Maccabes 52c; Knights Pythias 89c; Knights Orient 
38c; Woodmen 52c; Red Men 89c; (paper) 52c; Grange 5ic; Forres- 
ters 54c; Order from this ad; shipped postpaid same day orderis 
received; send 10c for catalogue 100,000 other Book Bargains. 


McCARTHY, 219 So Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL, 


Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; debates 
on either side of any subject, about 1,500 words: 
one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions pre- 
pared to order. All work done by college graduates. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Sub- 
jects for debates, essays and orations, free. 
Columbian informatio’ SBSureau, Washington, D. C. 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows. That. 
I make myself hear after being deaffor25 years’ with 
these Artificial Ear Drums. I 
wear them day and night. 
They are perfectly com‘ -rt- 
able. No one sees them. 
Write me and I will tell you 
@true story, how I got ion 
‘end how I mxe you hear. Medicated Ear Drum 
‘Address Pat. Nov. 


GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co., 
9 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 







































Uncle Sam 


$900 to $1800 
a year in it for you 
See Gepetiees 






Rapid advancement to higher G 

because of STRIKES, FINANCIAL 
OF SOME PETTY BOSS. THE POSITION 
Country residents and city residents stand the same chance for Immediate 
We will prepare 25 Write immediately for schedule 


examinations. Don’t delay. 


before the rapidly approaching examinations. 





Government Wants Thousands Men 
—Women Clerks for War Work 
nt Positions. ‘‘No layoffs” 
URRIES or the WHIMS 

IS YOURS FOR LIFE. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. 074, Rochester, N. Y. 








>. 
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COUPON- 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE (The Pathway to plenty) 
Dept. 074, Rochester, MN. Y. 


This coupon, filled out as directed, entitles the send- 


er to(1) free specimen questions, (2) a free copy ofour 
copyrighted book,“Government Positions and Howto 
en! zet Them,’’(3)a list of positions now open and (4) to consid- 





eration for Free Coaching for the examination here checked 


a eo =. le showing /—Ry. Mail Clerk $900-$1800 —Rural Mail Carrier $500-$1100 
. es g ag » ‘ 7? 
Candidates FREE! ® spay ge be ms 
day you lose means the loss of ‘ust so much coaching 


—Postoffice Clerk $800-$1200 —Customs Positions $800-$1500 
—Postoffice Carrier $800-$1200 —Stenographer $1100-$1500 
—Clerk in the Departments at Washington $1100-$1500 


-- — Address 
Use this before you lose it. Write plainly. 
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F at on offers Tab? your e = 
it from 44 styles, colors and sizes in the 
; famous “RANGER”’ line. 

Marvelous improvements, Extra- 

@a> ordinary values in our 1917 price offers. 

| = a cannot a 4 buy 

do Bgetting our lates gg 10nB8 
\ ei / a and F; Ri 


ider p’ 

: — be a “Rider Agent” and 

e big money taking orders for 

a bicycles and supplies. Get our 

4 liberal ona comeate,t to intro- 
a duce thenew “RANG! 

f TIRES, uipment, sundries and 

N # eve’ ing in the bicycle line at 

Today 


Ranger Yat half usual prices. 
Electric T CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. M-183, Chicage 


FREE 


This genuine New Model 
American made Moving Pict- 
ure Machine with film-- 
ALL*GIVEN for selling 
25 sets Patriotic Post 
Cards at 10c a set Write for 
them. Wesend them postpaid. 
When sold return $2,50 and we 
send machine, film and extra 
premium free of white paper 
show screen and admission 

—— — tickets. 
BLUINE MFG. CO., Dept. 398, Concord Junct., Mass. 


FREE BOOK j LEARN PIANO 


This Interesting Free Book 


Sbows how you can become a skilled player 
of piano or organ at quarter usual! co t 
shows why one lesson with an — ori. > 
worth a dozen other lessons. Dr. 
comanp Written Method includes al Of the 
= many important modern improvements in 
teaching music. For te beat to your home the great advantages of con- 
servatory study. For beginner or experienced players. ndorsed by 
great artists. Successful graduates everywhere entific yet vee 
to understand. Fully iNustrated. All music free. Diploma grante 


Write today for free 
Quinn Conservatory, Studio FD, Social Union Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
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,DEARBORN TYPEWRITER Commany 
Chicago, IHinois 


5 to $300 FOR IDEAS or suggestions suitable for 
Photoplays Experience unnecessary. Com- 
PAID plete outline + nce FREE to any address. 


. ANYONE Write, PRODUCERS LEAGUE 


506, St. Louis, Mo. 


OR SNUFF HABIT CURED by 
harmless remedy. Guaranteed. Sent 

| on trial. [fit cures, costs you $1.00. 
crema comme way ett 


ANY ,G Y, Baltimore, Md. 





free 
eect 
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Beoutful Guaranteed stem ot ond mg oe 
Relig:ous Pictures 


is at WF each. Order 
KEYSTONE CO Bor 757, ees 


applications filed on partial payment 
_ Send for free booklet. Milo 





tevens & Co., 682 F Street 
~whawscoredeg D.C. Established 1864 


INCOLN-JEFFERSON UNIVERSITY, Chicago 


Home study in College, Theological, Law, Business and Gradu- 








ate Schools. Usualdegrees granted. Lock Bex 239A, Chicago 
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Effect of Substracting Digits’ Sum. 


It is probably. not generally known 
why it is that if from any number of 
two or more digits the sum of the digits 
is subtracted the remainder is always 
divisible by nine, a fact that has been 
referred to several times in these col- 
umns. For this reason this explana- 
tion, by Leroy S. Henderson, Cedar- 
ville, O., will no doubt be welcomed 
by many readers as interesting and 
valuable: 

The base of our system of notation, 
Mr. Henderson reminds us, is 10; that 
is, each higher place is 10 times the 
next below. If we let abcdefg repre- 
sent any number, the number is really 

1000000a 
100000b 
10000c 
1000d 
100e 

' 10f 
ig 

Now, if we take the sum of the 
digits, a+b+c+d+e+f+g, from the 
number, taking each separately, that 
is, a from 1000000a, b from 100000b, and 
so on, we will have 

999999a 
99999b 
9999c 
999d 
99e 

Of 


As each number is divisible by 9, it 
is obvious that the sum which repre- 
sents the remainder after the sum of 
the digits has been subtracted will be 
divisible by 9. 


Puzzle-Problem No. 331. 


The opening for the first joint of pipe 
on a stove is elliptical. The greatest 
diameter is eight inches and the least 
five inches. What is the area of the 
opening? Contributed by Wade Reich- 
el, Missoula, Mont, 


Puzzle-Problem No. 322 Again. 


Problem No. 322 was the one about 
the pirate who ordered the coins in 
three treasure chests divided among 
his men. The first chest contained only 
dollars, the second only dimes and the 
third only cents, and there was the 
same number of coins in each. The 
privates were to receive the same share 
and the captain was to receive either 
three shares of four shares. The ques- 
tion was whether the pirate was right 
in thinking that the treasure could be 
divided on these terms and if so how 
many men were in his crew. 

In the solution published in the Path- 
finder March 2, the number of men, 
including the captain, was given as 34. 
The whole of the treasure in this case 
could be $1.11 if it satisfied conditions 
when the captain received three shares 
instead of four, which it doesn’t. 

The trouble with most of the answers 
so far is that they are founded mainly 
on assumption, says E. S. Delancy, of 
Washington. The crew may be com- 








posed of any number of men, he says, 
and in each case the sum in the chests 
must be different. To prove this he 
lets x equal the value of coins in all 
the chests, when that value is expressed 
in cents. Then x/111 equals the num- 
ber of coins in each chest. P equals 
the number of privates, P+3 equals 
the number of shares if the captain has 
three shares, and P+4 the number of 
shares if the captain has four shares. 
Then to satisfy conditions of the prob- 
lem the number of coins in each chest 
must be (P+3) (P+4), or P?+7P+12. 
But x/111 equals the number of coins 
in each chest. Then P?2+7P x 12=x/111. 
Or, 111P2x777P+1332=x. The value 
of P then is~infinite, inasmuch as the 
above equation holds good in any case. 


A Historic Ship Disgraced. 


In 1891 the Spanish government de- 
cided to build three ships as nearly 
as possiblé like those in which Colum- 
bus sailed on his notable voyage of dis- 
covery in 1492 and send them to Amer- 
ica for the Columbian exposition to be 
held at Chicago in commemoration of 
the 400th anniversary of Columbus’s 
achievement. 

A special commission of naval archi- 
tects, archaeologists and historians was 
appointed to see that the vessels were 
exact duplicates of the original ones 
and that they were fitted out the same 
as nearly as could be ascertained. 

The replicas were named for the 
original vessels, the Pinta, the Santa 
Marie and the Nina. The Spanish gov- 
ernment paid for the building of the 
Santa Maria which represented Co- 
lumbus’s own ship and the American 
government paid for the other two. 

In the early part of 1893 the vessels 
sailed westward along the course taken 
by Columbus in 1492 and in April 
reached Hampton Roads, Va., wlhfere 
they were saluted by vessels of the 
world’s naval powers assembled for a 
general review. Then they were taken 
by way of New York to Chicago, be 
coming a great center of attraction at 
the exposition. 

In the fall of that year Queen Chris- 
tina of Spain presented the Santa Maria 
with the valuable documents and re! 
ics aboard her, including the ancho: 
used by Columbus on the original ves 
sel, to the United States government 
A few months later congress turned th: 
vessel over to the Field Columbia: 
museum at Chicago. In 1901 the thre 
ships were presented to the South Par! 
Commission, Chicago, and at lengt! 
leased by the commission to on 
Charles Stevenson to be exhibited a! 
different American ports. 

When the Santa Maria finally reach 
ed Charlottetown, Prince Edward is 
land, some time ago, after having bee! 
towed about from port to port, she wa 
attached and sold to satisfy towag' 
claims amounting to something lik 
$1,000. The vessel was purchased b) 
a man who saw a prospect of reselling 





it to the government of either the Unit- 
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ed States or Spain and if neither shows 
an inclination to buy he proposes to 
convert the vessel, with its relics of ex- 
traordinary historic value, into a Cana- 
dian museum. 

Because of the historic associations 
of the vessel and the relics aboard it— 
it is estimated that the original Santa 
Maria anchor alone would sell to any 
museum for considerably more than 
the amount of the towage claims—and 
because it was a gift from the Spanish 
government to the United States it is 
to be hoped that our government will 
regain possession of it at once and 
take steps to preserve it as a valuable 
memento of one of the most momentous 
events recorded in the world’s history. 


Long-Haired Animals of Angora. 


The cats, dogs, goats, rabbits and 
most of the other haired animals of An- 
gora, a division of the Turkish empire 
in the mountainous interior district of 
Asia Minor, have longer hair than ani- 
mals of the same species found in other 
parts of the world. This odd charac- 
teristic is attributed to the peculiar 
climate of the country. Some writers 
assert that the hair of these animals 
does not grow so long after a-few gen- 
erations in other countries but it is 
well known that the peculiarity is 
marked in the angora goats and cats 
which have been exported and are now 
in lands far removed from Angora. 

The common domestic cat found in 
Angora is large and has long, white, 
silky hair and a bushy tail. It is very 
dignified in its manner, moving about 
proudly, like a peacock before the ad- 
miring gaze of spectators. 

The coat of the angora goat consists 
of short hairs next the skin and long, 
fine, silky hairs which often grow to a 
length of eight inches. The latter is 
highly prized as an article of commerce 
being used in the manufacture of yarn 
which is known as Turkish or camel 
yarn. The word “camel” in this con- 
nection is a corruption of the Arabic 
term “chamal”, which means silky or 
soft. The hair which is generally 
known in this country as mohair is 
much used for the manufacture of a 
fabric called camlet. The skin of this 
goat is also valuable, being used for 
the manufacture of oriental morocco 
leather, 





Sure-Enough Unicorns. 


Various Greek and Roman writers of 
ancient times referred to “unicorns” 
which were described as being about 
the size of a horse, with white bodies, 
red heads, blue eyes and a single large 
horn growing from the forehead. Such 
a creature is pictured on the British 
coat of arms. The unicorn of these an- 
cient accounts appears to have been 
for the most part a creature of the im- 
agination as naturalists have never dis- 
covered any or found evidence of their 
existence at any time, 

It is probable that the mythical sto- 
ries of unicorns grew out of careless 
observations of the rhinocerous or that 
amateur -naturalists, superficially be- 
holding large antelopes from one side— 
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from which position they appeared to 
have but one horn—drew liberally on 
their imaginations and described them 
as unicorns. 

‘There are actually animals which 
boast but one horn. These are individ- 
uals of a species of sheep native to Na- 
pal in Asia. A singular thing about 
these sheep which live in the moun- 
tainous districts is that while some in- 
dividuals have but a single horn others 
have two, three or four of them. Speci- 
mens with two three and four horns 
are as common as those having one. 


Solution for Problem 327. 


A carpenter wishes to cut a 30-foot 
board into two pieces so that one piece 
will be nine inches longer than the 
other. What will each piece measure? 

The following arithmetical method 
was submitted by C. W. Fowler, Lone 
Oak, Tex., and R. E, Spancake, Pine 
Grove, Pa.: Suppose the board is divid- 
ed into two equal pieces, each 180 inch- 
es in length. Then the true lengths of 
the pieces may be found by adding 4% 
inches (half of nine, their true differ- 
ence) to one of these 180-inch pieces 
and substracting 4% inches from the 
other. This gives 184% inches and 
175% inches respectively. Reducing, 
one piece is found to be 15 feet 4% 
inches long and the other 14 feet 7% 
inches long. 


A SONNET INSPIRED 
BY FUMES FROM THE HOLOCAUST 


How long, O Lord, in sunny Syrian vale 
Lie unavenged thy saints by Moslems slain! 
Armenia supplicates thy wrath in vain 
Against the ravishers that rend her veil. 
The Hunnish hordes thy sacred cross assail 
With hands iconoclastic and profane, 
Destroy thy temple and pollute thy fane, 
And Belgian Rachels weep without avail. 
Forget not, Lord, thy children’s blood and 
tears 
That drench the plains of Belgium and of 
France 
Where lewd and cruel Satyrs madly dance. 
Dispel this night of anguish gloom and 
fears, 
And may the morning to thy saints reveal 


Avenging angels armed with gleaming steel. 
—Gen. E. L. Huggins. 
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WAVERLY SUPPL’ Box 353 , Monongahela, Pa 


9 toorses EYE WATER 


| Strengthens woul, Inlan inflamed eyes, and is an 
aa idealeye wash. Good since 1795. Keep your 
=2=seyes well and they will help keep you. 
At al D 
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Write for _ Booklet. itis FREE 
JOHN L. THOMPSON SONS & CV. 
163 River St., Troy, N. Y. 


Civil Service 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good 
pay, steady work, life positions, congenial sur- 
roundings, promotions on merit, short hours, an- 
nual vacation and sick leave with pay. Many 
thousands appointed yearly, Both sexes. No political 
pull. Nearly 300,000 classified positions. Common 
school education sufficient. Full information and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 
Columbian Correspondence College Washington, D. C 


MARION NORMAL INSTITUTE 


And Business University. A well established school. Ac- 
credited. Students from all sections of America. Residentand 
correspondence courses. Live, healthful, beautiful city. Modern 
Business University has more openings than can fill. Low rates 
willinterest you. S. P. Hatton, President, Marion, indiana. 


WRITE THE, Worps For A SONG 


publisher's acceptance. Submit poems on war, love or any subject. 


Chester Music Co., 538 $. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
HEAVEN AND HELL 


Sweden 3 t work, 400 15 cents postpaid. 
Pastor Landenberger, Windsor Place. St. Louis, Mo. 


HELP Finance your church society or 


yourself. Sell teas, coffees, etc. Write today for 
wholesale pricelist andinformation. Reap a harvest. 


Black Diamond Supply Co., Shenandoah, Pa. 


FLAG STICKERS Be patriotic. Show your col- 

ors, For use on letters, s- 
tals, packages, etc. 50 1 15 cents. NEWKIRK 
NOVELTY CoO., 519 3rd St., N. E., Washington, D, C, 


GOOD BOND ENVELOPES PRINTED $1 
Your return card_on corner and prepaid. 


Acme Supply Cv., Dept. 30, Covington, Ky 


I. Hunting 
RIFLE 



















































CAS for INVENTIONS and patents. Write Fisher Mfg. 
Co., 2168 Railway Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 
POEMS WANT CASH PAID FOR SONGS. Submit mss.to 
Needham Music Co., D168, St.Louis, Mo 
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Gold plated Secret Locket and Neck Chain, Gold 
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plated Pendant and Neck Chain, Gold plated 
and 4Gold plated Rimgs. 1918 designs, 

fresh from the factory. ALL Given 

for selling only 32 pieces of our Jewelry at 10¢ each. 

Write today. #. R. Dale Mfg. Co. 
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Save All Your Chicks 


E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert, 205 Reefer Bidg., 
Kansas Cit , Mo., is giving away free a valuable 
pork entith *“*White Diarrhoea and How to Cure it.” 

his book contains scientific facts on white diarrhoea 
and tells how to prepare a simple home solution that cures this 
terrible angees over night and actually raises 98 por cent of every 
batch. poultr eieere ee should certainly write Mr. f 
_ for one of these val REE books. 





OUR FASHION DEPARTMENT 





No, 2093—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. It requires 

1-8 yards of 44-inch material for a 36-inch size. 
Skirt measures 3 yards at its lower edge. Price, 10c. 

No, 2417—Ladies’ Waist.—Cut in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measur: Size 38 
requires 2 3-8 yards of 44-inch material. *rice, 10c, 

No. 2388—Ladies’ Hogligee. e-Cut in 4 si Small, 
32-34; medium, 36-38; large, 40-42, anf extra large, 
44-46 inches bust measure Siz " medi um will re- 
quire 5, 1-4 yards of 36-inch materi al. Price, 10¢. 

Nos. 2405- 2410—A Good Outing Dress,—Blouse 2405 
cut in 7 siz 34, 36, 38, 40, 12, 44 and 46 inches 
bust measure <irt 2410 cut in 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 
28, 30, 32 and 34 inches waist measure It will re- 
quire 6 3-8 yards of 44-inch mater r fe or the entire 
dress The skirt measures about : 8 yards at 
the foot, with plaits drawn out “Pwo separate 
patterns, 10 cents FQR EAC A pattern 

No. 2393—Child’s Dress. —C n 4 sizes: 1 year, 
2, 3 and 4 years. Size 4 re quit res 3 1-2 yards of 24 
inch material Price, 10. 

No, 2074—Ladies’ ‘‘Cover All’’ Apron,.—Cut in 4 
sizes: Small, medium, large and extra large. It 
requires 5 1-2 yards of 36-inch material for a medium 
size, Price, 10c. 
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Be sure to give number and size. Send orders for 
patterns to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
~ Be sure to sign your full name and address below. 
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An Appeal to Women of the Allies. 


Women often recognize the weak- 
nesses of men quicker than men them- 
selves do. Mothers have faith in their 
boys who are sailing away to war but 
there is a fear in their hearts, greater 
than the fear of death, that whispers 
of dangers other than the Hun bullet 
that lie in wait for them. 

An appeal to the nobler natures of 
the young men in most cases has the 
desired result. But an effort has been 
made which, it is hoped, will be even 
more far-reaching and effective. A let- 
ter composed jointly by Mrs. Wilson, 
the president’s wife, and Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw, chairman of the wom- 
en’s committee of the council of nation- 
al defense, has been sent to the women 
of the allied countries, asking their aid 
in seeing that the boys from America 
come back home after the war as clean 
and cleaner, physically and morally, 
than when they went away. The letter 
reads: 

“The unparalleled struggle for de- 
mocracy and permanent peace whieh 
binds our nations in co-operative serv- 
ice is shared by men and women alike. 
In all our countries, mothers are will- 
ing and proud to give their sons to de- 
fend the ideals which underlie this su- 
preme satrifice which their govern- 
ment demands of them, and to accept 
with fortitude and calmness _ their 
death. But they shrink from the great- 
er sorrow which comes from the loss 
of moral fiber that robs them of health 
and manly vigor. 

“It is no wonder that their hearts fail 
them when they realize the temptations 
which beset their sons, removed from 
home and family ties, living the unnat- 
ural life of the camp. The same is true 
of their daughters, who are thrust out 
of the home into world service. 

“These abnormal conditions place 
upon all women tremendous responsi- 
bilities and urge the closest union in 
an effort to conserve the moral forces 
of society, to protect our young men 
and women that they may be kept pure 
and chivalrous. If we fail in this, then 
have our struggles and sacrifices been 
in vain, and future generations will 
rightly charge the women of our time 
with failure to meet the great responsi- 
bility which must always rest with the 
mothers of the race.” 


Urges Girls to Take Up Aviation. 

The war has ushered in the era of 
the airplane, says Katherine Stinson, 
the noted woman flier, in the Pitts- 
burgh Press. Women should and will 
have a responsible part in the winged 
age. It will present for the American 
girl either a career or a job, according 
to her ambition and capacity. 

Undoubtedly there will be passenger 
and express.-traffic across the skies, 
Miss Stinson believes, as well as patrol 
work, meteorological observations and 


many other innovations made possible 
by the stability of the improved planes. 
“I would like to establish an aerial am- 
bulance corps even before the war 
ends,” she says. “Wounded soldiers 
could thus be transported from the fir- 
ing line to hospitals much more care- 
fully and quickly than by a jouncing 
ambulance.” 

There is only one way for girls to 
learn to fly and that is at an aviation 
school, Miss Stinson asserts. “It is not 
difficult to learn. Neither is it a sine- 
cure. I was-instructed at Chicago and 
was making flights after two months. 
But of the class of 45 to which I be- 
longed, only two others are still flying. 

“Tuition will range from $500 up- 
ward, and a bond must be posted to 
cover possible damage to the machine 
during the first few flights alone. 
You’ve got to learn to use a hammer 
and screwdriver as well as a powder 
puff. A good deal of the hard, exacting 
dirty work will have to be done per- 
sonally. It’s no joke. On the other 
hand, it is highly interesting for the 
woman who undertakes it seriously. 
It has been my fun as well as my work. 

“While learning I was up at 4 o’clock 
in the morning, rain or shine. I didn’t 
go into it for romantic reasons. I’m 
not romantic.. I wanted to earn quick 
money to devote myself to music, and 

decided on aviation as the most lu- 
crative work I could undertake. When 
my goose has laid enough golden eggs 
I shall exchange the pilot box for a 
piano chair. My heart has always been 
in music. I’d rather be a song-bird 
than the eagle’s mate. 

“What I have done other girls can do. 
They can use an airplane to carry them 
to their heart’s desire, or as a perma- 
nent livelihood. All in all, I should not 
regard flying as particularly hazardous 
or difficult. For me it has proven eas- 
ier than for the fledgling eagle learn- 
ing to use his wings, and I probably 
have had less hard bumps.” 

NOTES ABOUT WOMEN. 

Would Protect War Advertising. Mem- 
bers of the art, civic and women’s or- 
ganizations in New York have made an 
appeal to President Wilson and congress 
urging that laws be passed making it a 
penal offense to obliterate or deface war 
posters or any other government war ad- 
vertising. 


Tammany Admits Women. Political or- 
ganizations in states that have recently 
adopted equal suffrage are vieing with one 
another in currying favor with the new 
voters. Leaders who never before were 
at all inclined in favor of woman suffrage 
are now, figuratively speaking, bowing and 
scraping before the ladies in hopes of win- 
ning their support. Not to be behind in 
the march of events, Tammany Hall, a 
Democratic organization in New York city, 
recently voted to admit women to _ its 
membership on an equal footing with men; 
hereafter, it was declared, for every “ti- 
ger” in the society there will be a “tiger- 
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ette”. Not only will the women be given 
an equal voice in the conduct ef the so- 
ciety’s affairs but they will also be accord- 
ed an equal representation on the various 
executive committees, it was decided. 


Fear Polygamy. Inspired hy the attitude 
of German military authorities toward the 
practice of polygamy in Germany the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teachers’ Association adopted a resolution 
urging the passage of a _ constitutional 
amendment prohibiting polygamy in the 
United States. The German mind does 
not hesitate to adopt any of the dark-age 
practices to further German ends or re- 
coup German losses. Since 1914 there 
have been 2,000,000 less babies born in 
Germany than there were during the 40 
months just preceding the war. During 
the same period there were 700,000 more 
deaths than births. German military of- 
ficials, it is reported, have requested the 
clergy of the country to “remove the moral 
seruples of women in order that war 
losses may be offset.” 


Making Soap. With one can of lye, three 
pints of cold water, one tablespoonful of 
ammonia, one tablespoonful of borax and 
five and one-half pounds of fat a soap sat- 
isfactory for household use can be ob- 
tained, a correspondent tells us. Pour the 
water over the lye, borax and ammonia. 
Melt the fat and strain it. When both the 
fat and the lye are lukewarm pour the 
lye into the fat and stir until well mixed. 
Set it aside to thicken, stirring frequent- 
ly. Pour it into dripping pans or a wood- 
en box lined with paper. After it has stood 
for about 48 hours cut it into pieces of _the 
desired size. 





Wins Bread-Making Prize. Mrs. Grace 
Guernsey, of Pullman, Wash., won first 
prize—a U. S. flag—in a state-wide bread- 
making contest held under the auspices of 
the Washington state college. The con- 
test was based on wheat economy, palata- 
bility, nutrition and skill in baking. The 
loaf which Mrs. Guernsey produced was 
made according to the following recipe: 
Mix together one cupful of soft yeast (the 
old-fashioned starter), one cupful of corn 
meal (yellow preferred), two cupfuls of 
wheat flour (add a little more if the dough 
sticks to the hands after kneading), one 
cupful of well-cooked oatmeal, and one 
cupful of mashed potatoes (put through a 
sieve). Knead till the bubbles show. Set 
the dough where it will keep warm but 
not hot. When it has doubled in bulk 
knead it down again. When it again dou- 
bles in bulk bake it the same as wheat 
bread. 





Convicted of Blackmail. Mrs. Margaret 
Hirsch, of Atlanta, was recently convicted 
of attempting to extort $500,000 from A. 
G. Candler, Atlanta’s millionaire mayor. 
She was sentenced to serve a year in jail 
and pay a fine of $1,000. 


Miss Cleveland Weds. Esther Cleveland, 
daughter of the late President Cleveland, 
was married a few days ago at Westmin- 
ster Abbey, London, to Capt. W. B. Bosan- 
quet of the English army. Miss Cleveland 
went to London last summer as a war- 
relief worker. 








Gets $1000 from Railroad. Mrs. Clara 
Justesen, of Orange, N. J., was awarded 
$1000 damages against the Pennsylvania 
railroad for being put off a train while en 
route to a town in Virginia. The incident 
happened during the infantile paralysis 
epidemic in New York city. Mrs. Justesen 
testified that she had been sold a ticket 
with the assurance that she would have no 


trouble in going through to her destina- 
tion. When she arrived at Washington, 
she was awakened in her berth and put 
off the train, being informed that the state 
of Virginia had deciared a quarantine 
against the affected district. As a result 
she and her baby were compelled to wait in 
the station without food eight hours for 
a train to take them back home. 


A Petition, headed by Mrs. Frances Cleve- 
land Preston, former mistress of the White 
House, and containing the signatures of 
28 presidents of national orgarfizations 
representing nearly 6,000,000 women of 
the country, was presented to President 
Wilson the other day, urging him to stop 
the production of malt beverages. Enough 
grain is thus wasted to make more than 
4,000,000 loaves of bread daily, it is de- 
clared. 











RHEUMATISM 


RECIPE 


1 will gladly send any Rheumatism sufferer a 
Simple Herb Recipe Absolutely Free that Complete- 
ly Cured me of a terrible attack of muscular and 
inflammatory Rheumatism of long standing after 
everything else I tried had failed me. I have given 
it to many sufferers who believed their cases hope- 
less, yet they found relief from. their suffering by 
taking these simple herbs. It also relieves Sciatica 
prempaty. as well as Neuralgia, and ts a wonderful 

lood purifier, You are most welcome to this Herb 
Recipe if you will send for it at once. I believe 
you will consider it a God-Send after you have put 
it to the test. There is nothing injurious contained 
in it, and you can see for yourself exactly what 
you are taking. I will gladly send this Recipe— 
absolutely free—to any sufferer who will send 
name and address. W. K. SUTTON; 2650 Magnolia 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California. ; 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED !! 
Absolutely certain, guaranteed to destroy any growth; will not ir- 
ritate the tenderest skin. cts. Manufacturers 

» Dept. 2, Traders Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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City Physician Says Ordinary Nuxated Iron 
Will Increase the Strength of Nervous, 
Run-down People in Two Weeks’ Time 
in Many Cases. 


NE glance is enough to tell which peo- 

ple have iron in their blood. They 

are the ones that do and dare. The 
others are in the weakling class. Sleepless 
hights spent worrying over supposed ail- 
ments, constant dosing with habit-forming 
drugs and narcotics and useless attempts 
to brace up with strong coffee or other 
stimulants are what keep them suffering 
and vainly longing to be strong. Their 
real trouble is lack of iron in the blood. 
Without iron the blood has no power to 
change food into living tissue and there- 
fore, nothing you eat does you good; you 
don’t get the strength out of it. When 
iron is supplied it enriches the impover- 
ished blood and gives the body greater re- 
sistance to ward off disease. Numbers of 
nervous, run-down people who were ailing 
all the while have most astonishingly in- 
creased their strength and endurance sim- 
ply by taking iron in the proper form. 





And this, after they had in some cases 
been going on for months without getting 
benefit from anything. 

If you are not strong or well you owe it 
to yourself to make the following test: 
See how long you can work or how far you 
c 1a walk without becoming tired. Next 
take two five-grain tablets of Nuxated Iron 
three times per day after meals for two 
weeks. Then test your strength again and 
see for yourself how much you have gain- 
ed. There is nothing like good old iron 
to help put color in your cheeks and 
sound, healthy flesh on your bones. But 
you must take iron in a form that can be 
easily absorbed and assimilated like Nux- 
ated Iron if you want it to do you any 
good, otherwise it may prove worse than 
useless. 


MANUFACTURERS’ NOTE: Nuxated Iron recom- 
mended above is one of the newer organic iron com- 
pounds. Unlike the older inorganic products, it is 
easily assimilated, does not injure the teeth, make 
them black, nor upset the stomach. The mannfac- 
tures guarantee successful and entirely satisfactory 
results to every purchaser or they will refund your 
money. It is dispensed in this city by all good 
druggists.—Advt. 











ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, 
Pruritus, Milk Crust, Water 
Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


For fifteen years I have been treating one disease 
alone, ECZEMA. I have handled over one million 
cases. I do not pretend to know it all, but I am con- 
vinced the disease is due to an excess of acid in the 
blood, and closely related to rheumatism and cancer. 
This acid must be removed. 


Eczema is called by some people Itch, Tetter, Salt 
Rheum, Pruritus, Milk Crust, Weeping Skin, etc. 




















































































am fully ey eg apn ha — = and 
when I say it can cur mean just w say — 
CUR-ED, and not merely patched up for a while to ee ae 
return worse than before. It makes no difference ; Pe 
what other doctors have told you, or what all you have tried, all Task is just a 
chance to prove to you that this vast experience has taught me a great deal that 
would be of help to you. If you will write me today I will send you a free trial 
of my mild, soothing, guaranteed treatment that will do more to convince you 
than I or anyone else could in a month’s preaching. It’s all up to you. _If you 
suffer any more with eczema and refuse to merely write to me for free trial, just 
blame yourself. No matter where you live, I have treated your neighbors. Merely 
dropping me a postal today is likely to give you more real comfort in a week than 
you-ever expected to enjoy again. Do it right now, your very life may be at stake. 


j. E. CANNADAY, M. D., 1340 Court Bk., Sedalia, Mo. 


Reference: Third National Bank, Sedalia, or ask your banker to find out about me. 
Send this notice to some poor sufferer from eczema. It will be a kind act by you. 
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SNE Perley Poore Sheehan 


Copyrighted 1918 by the Frank A. Munsey Co, 
PRECEDING PART BRIEFLY TOLD. 


John Tremble, a elerk for the Clumley Contracting 
Co., had yielded to temptation and misappropriated 
$900, expecting to replace it soon. Fear drives him 
to run away and take refuge on Jericho island. 
There he finds the dead body of a man and the idea 
suggests itself to him that he can drop out of sight 
by making it appear that this dead man is himself. 








The message Tremble wrote in the note- 
book ran as follows: “This is a plot to get 
rid of me. It’s because I know too much 
about the crookedness of the Clumley peo- 
ple. Edgar Smith was here again tonight 
threatening me. But I will not further 
falsify my books to please anyone. If 
anything happens to me, though, accuse 
no-one but Smith. He alone is to blame.” 

Tremble read this over and over again 
with tears in his eyes. He almost believed 
it. He felt sorry for himself. For the 
mythical Edgar Smith he felt a sort of 
sneaking but justifiable rage. The police 
and the newspapers were going to have a 
high time of it when they came to finding 
out who this man Smith might be. It made 
him smile. And, in the meantime, what 
would old man Clumley have .to say for 
himself? That he didn’t know Smith, 
never had known him, and didn’t want to 
know him—so much would the old man 
say, of course. But would he be believed? 
Wouldn’t they call to his attention this 
note left by old Clumley’s murdered clerk? 

Out of the past there swirled in upon 
Tremble various whispers which increased 
his delight in the situation. Once, as Trem- 
ble passed, he had heard the head of the 
firm ask with disfavor: “Who is that young 
fellow?” The question and the tone in 
which it was asked had rankled. At an- 
other time Clumley had reprimanded him 
for coming in late: “Don’t do it again; 
that’s all!” 

“Pll show you,” said Tremble aloud to 
the voice that was silent. 

He would clear his own reputation. He 
would win wide sympathy and fame. To 
be sure, he would have to lose his name to 
make it famous. But, to balance this, he 
would be getting rid of his wife and his 
mother without hurting them in any way— 
he would be enriching them, in fact, with 
that thousand dollars. And then, he would 
be getting even with old man Clumley for 
those insults, those years of low pay. 

The plan loomed up increasingly bril- 
liant. He was leisurely now. He was 
conscious that he had created a master- 
piece, but, with an artist’s love for a mas- 
terpiece, he was in no hurry to get rid of 
it, call it complete. 

What if, even now, they should refuse 
to believe that a murder had been commit- 
ted? Tremble, completely master of the 
situation now, was at last able to take 
thought, to look about him. There was 
still plenty of time before daybreak. In 
the unfrozen waters of a springy creek, 
which made an ice-free course to the open 
channel of the river he had an old skiff 
moored. No millionaire, with a special 
train waiting at his order, was in a better 
pass for flight. 

Once more he looked about the interior 
of his shack. There was still plenty of old 
clothing hanging about—the discarded 
stuff from other camps which he had 
brought here and not required. But his 


eyes happened to light on an old hat hang- 
ing on a_nail in the corner of the cabin. 
As he did so he beheld the ultimate touch 
that would render his tragedy complete. 

He himself wore a hat of green velour. 
Thus far he had intended to retain this. 
He rather fancied it. But now he saw that 
this would have been a mistake. His in- 
itials were in it. Moreover, Jennie, for ex- 
ample, would know this hat of his among 
thousands. At the back of it there was a 
bow. The appearance of this bow had not 
pleased him when the hat was new, and 
Jennie had rearranged it for him. She 
would recall the incident—how she had 
used a silk which did not perfectly match, 
the things which he had said to her in that 
connection. She had even wept—she who 
could stand almost anything. 

Tremble got up and took the other hat 
from the nail. He tried it on. It fitted 
him. He hated violence. He always had 
hated it. That was one of the things from 
which he had fled. During those last few 
days of his at the office he had figured 
himself, time and again, seized by brutal 
detectives, submitted to the third degree, 
hurled into a cell of cold stone and steel. 
But that supreme touch he contemplated 
now called for violence, and he determined 
to put it through. 

From his pocket he took a small pen- 
knife. He opened this; then, without giv- 
ing himself time to reflect on how it might 
hurt, he jabbed himself with it in the fore- 
finger of his left hand. The pain almost 
sickened him for a time. But there was 
plenty of blood. 

He used the blood to decorate the velour 
hat, especially the interior of it. Then he 
twisted the hat roughly this way and that 
and kicked it about the toor. After that 
he gave his attention to an iron weight. 
The weight was such a hideous object by 
the time that he had finished with it that 
it chilled him. But he persisted. He ex- 
tracted all the blood he could from the 
finger and put various other marks about. 

He was breathless by the time he had 
finished. He stood there gazing about him 
while chill fright once more kneaded his 
backbone. He felt almost as if John 
Tremble actually had been murdered, and 
that he himself was the murderer—that 
real yet mythical Edgar Smith. It was 
John Tremble’s ghost—not John Tremble’s 
self—who finally crept out to the open 
channel and pushed off—toward an un- 
named shore—in a spectral skiff. 


* * a * 


No-one, on coming into the outer offices 
of the Clumley Contracting Co., would have 
seen any indication that things were wrong. 
There was the immense room with its 
rows and rows of tall desks just as it had 
always been, and each desk supporting the 
elbows of a busy clerk and an imposing 
tonnage of books. The place was noisy 
with the tapping of countless typewriters. 
Dignified overlords, some with red faces 
and imposing paunches, others of leaner 
habit, but no less imposing with their gray 
whiskers and quiet respectability, strolled 
about and spoke pleasantly among them- 
selves, disappeared again. 

But everyone knew that the situation of 
the company was blacker than ever; that 
the latest rumor out concerning it was the 
blackest of all. This time it wasn’t brib- 
ery merely; it was murder. 

Charley Barden thought of these ru- 
mors as he looked at the vacant place op- 
posite to him, across his own particular 
desk, where in the old days John Tremble 
had worked. Charley also was a clerk. 
He was tall and lean. He had a thatch of 
yellow hair that overhung his green eye- 
shade. Also, he had that sort of a brain 


that could go right on adding up columns 
of figures whatever else might be absorb- 
ing his interest. And he worked on now, 
with his shoulders hunched up, his elbows 
in, even while his thoughts wandered afar 
in pursuit of what he himself knew and 
of that latest rumor in the sensational 
press. 

An office-boy came up to Charley. “Say, 
Mr. Barden,” the boy announced; “a lady 
out there wants to see you.” 

“What’s her name?” Charley asked, se- 
cretly hoping that it was not his wife. A 
call from Mrs. Barden at this time of day 
could mean only one thing, and that thing 
was trouble—a demand for funds, the an- 
nouncement that one of the children was 
sick. 

“She says if you’d come without her 
giving a name,” the boy ‘pursued. And he 
added: “She’s dressed in black and she’s 
wearing a veil.” 

Charley had a premonition. He took off 
his eyechade, smoothed his hair. He had 
been expecting this—expecting it ever since 
Tremble had failed to report for work. 

He wasn’t mistaken. Out in the anteroom 
a vision arose to greet Charley. He had 
never imagined that the wife of John 
Tremble would look like that. The vision 
was blond, dignified, yet of a gentleness 
and strength that took Charley captive at 
once. 

“Mr. Tremble used to speak of you very 
often,” she said in a soft and vibrant voice ; 
“so you will pardon me for coming to dis- 
turb you now. I am Mrs. Tremble.” 

“Won’t you sit down?” Charley was still 
under the influence of his surprise. He 
had expected a small, vixenish woman 
rather overdressed, haughty, distant. It 
was undoubtedly an impression he had 
‘gathered from the occasional references 
Tremble himself had made to the lady. 
He seated himself at Mrs. Tremble’s side, 
managed to look into her eyes. She had 
raised her rather heavy veil. Her eyes 
were calm, a pellucid blue. 

“You’ve known,” she said, “that Mr. 
Tremble has been missing.” 

“He hasn’t been to work for a long 
time,” Charley confessed. 

“I didn’t come here before because |! 
always felt that he was going to return. | 
didn’t want to say anything that would 
create a false impression, give his friend 
concern that might be unwarranted. 
made the rounds of all the hospitals. As 
last recourse I asked the assistance of th: 
police. Everyone has been very kind.” 

The lady was saying all this with only a1 
undercurrent of feeling—a feeling whic! 
may have been very strong and deep, bu 
which betrayed itself only by an adde 
vibrancy now and then in her matchles 
voice. “Have you seen,” she _ sudden!; 
asked, “the report which has just appeare 
in the newspapers?” 

Charley had been hoping that Mr 
Tremble herself had not seen the report 
Those extras announcing the discovery 0! 
Tremble’s body had appeared but an hou 
or so ago. In his confusion he lied. 

“No, ma’am,” he answered. 

Mrs. Tremble took a piece of newspap< 
from the black handbag she carried. S|! 
had evidently torn it from one of the e: 
tras Charley himself had read; but |! 
studied the fragment as if he had not sec 
it before. Tears came into his eyes. “Po 
John!” 

“Do you know anything about it?” M: 
Tremble whispered. 

“J know this,” Charley answered. “T! 
experts have been going over all the book 
have dug up a lot of queer things. Co! 
the auditor of the company, has run awa) 
Some say he’s committed suicide. Old H 
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P. Clumley himself has beat it somewhere. 
This Coggeswell—George R. Coggeswell— 
has sort of got them on the run.” 


“IT can’t think that Mr. Tremble com- 
mitted suicide,” Mrs. Tremble resumed, al- 
ways with nothing but that adde4 vibrancy 
in her voice to express heremotional strain, 
which must have been great. “He was not 
that kind. Besides, as possibly you know, 
he_had bought tickets for the theater on 
the night of his disappearance. As I re- 
member it, he expected you and Mrs. Bar- 
den to join us.” 


“Oh, that was all right,” said Charley, 
construing her remarks as an apology. 
“My wife and I did wait for him an hour 
or so. We thought there must have been 
some mistake.” 

“I waited for him a week,” said Mrs. 
Tremble with unconscious irony; “waited 
a week before I did anything. That night 
I waited all night for him. It wasn’t until 
the next morning that I found a note from 
him telling me not to worry if he didn’t 
show up for a while. I thought now that 
you could tell me if there’s any truth in 
this thing the newspaper says about his be- 
ing the victim of the company—about his 
having been mixed up in the company’s 
troubles.” 

Charley was in distress. He didn’t know 
how to express himself, or whether he 
should express himself at all. He and 
Tremble had received the same salary. 
Charley knew to the last cent just what a 
man could do on $25 a week. More than 
once Tremble had given signs of having 
an extraordinary lot of money to spend 
on new neckties, baseball, and other fu- 
tilities. Yet Charley played safe. 

“All that I know,” he said, “is that John 
was one of the straightest men I ever 
knew. I knew him better than anyone else 
did here in the office. If anything was the 
matter with his books, you can bet that it 
was because he was being dragged into 
this thing, whatever it was, against his 
will.” 

It was an opinion which Charley was to 
amplify, a little later on, under the prompt- 
ing of the special counsel for the inves- 
tigation. Jane Tremble, in the street, gave 
no sign of how deeply she was concerned 
in the sensation the newsboys were still 
bellowing. As a matter of fact, even now 
she was unable to analyze the feeling in 
her heart—the feeling that was upper- 
most. There was horror, there was sor- 
row, there was regret. 

But what was the meaning of this feel- 
ing that was almost like joy? It wasn’t 
joy. It was too fierce for that, yet joy was 
what it approximated. She couldii’t deny 
it. For years she had suffered. No cry 
had ever left her lips. She had given no 
sign, so far as she was aware, that she 
had suffered at all. Yet here and now suf- 
focating hopes were springing into life, 
the world was revealing itself a garden of 
forgotten delights. 

She was so very young when she married 
Tremble! They were both so very young! 
Youth’s universal charity, optimism, de- 
sire for change—these were about the only 
bonds that had ever existed between them. 
But with each succeeding year she and 
this man she had married had drifted 
farther and farther apart—this in spite of 
her denials to herself, her efforts to make 
it otherwise, her ideals of harmony and 
success, : 

Free! It wasn’t so much a single whis- 
per that came to Jane as it was the chant- 
ing of a choir. It was the first expression of 
that wild hope for freedom which had sus- 
tained her through all the bitter and try- 
ing weeks that Tremble had been away. It 
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was the music that sustained her now. And 
her husband lying murdered! 


She was stunned. She was shocked. 
She called herself a wicked woman, told 
herself that she was as much a criminal 
as if she had shared in the crime that had 
restored her to liberty. It was no use. 
More and more the paramount feeling in 
her heart was declaring itself for what it 
was—a desperate, exalted, holy gratitude. 
“You are free! You are free!” 

She struggled against this feeling hard- 
er than ever as she approached the little 
cottage where she lived. John Tremble’s 
mother was in there. She loved the old 
lady—loved her so much that her own 
heart bled for the elder woman even now. 
John Tremble had been a bad son. His 
mother he had tortured as readily as he 
had tortured his wife—a Comanche by in- 
stinct, with two helpless victims tied to 
the stake—the one with legal ties, the 
other with the thongs of her maternal 
love. But Jane knew that other, still 
more pitiful, hope the elder woman had 
herself entertained since John’s disap- 
pearance. It was that no ill had befallen 
him. 

Jane saw the light shining in all the 
windows of the little house, more light 
than would have been there had old Mrs. 
Tremble been alone, without some special 
news of her own. She put her hand on her 
heart. 

Had they brought him home? Or had 
John Tremble himself come home, alive 
and well, laughing perhaps at the whole 
story as a hoax? That would have been 
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like him, And on the whole she knew that 
this was the thing she dreaded more even 
than she dreaded confirmation of that 
story in the newspapers. 

Old Mrs.Tremble met her in the hall. 
They kissed each other. Neither of them 
wept. It was an officer from the coroner’s 
court who had broken the news to Trem- 
ble’s mother, who had been there keeping 
her company against Jane’s return. The 
officer was elderly, kind, something of a 
philosopher. 

“You want to keep hoping for the best,” 
he repeated several times in a husky voice. 
“A lot of mistakes are made. There’s not 
much to identify him by. Now, [ll be 
after going with you to the morgue. But 
you want to keep hoping for the best.” 

He could little have suspected what Jane 
Tremble considered would be the best— 
the best, not only for herself, but for John 
Tremble’s mother. She was still fighting 
against that hope of hers. She called it 
wicked, yet she couldn’t deny that it was 
there, that it was a hope. It was there 
as she waited in a stone room, still there 
as she identified that which they showed 
her as John Tremble’s own. 

It was there while she pitifully comfort- 
ed the elder woman, she who maintained 
that this was not her Johnny at all, could 
not be. Mothers had made declarations 
like that before, and if was to Jane that 
the officers—kind enough perfectly ‘sin- 
cere—most readily listened. Jane was John 
Tremble’s wife. She knew 

John Tremble was unquestionably dead. 
Her heart was stifled by the horror of it 
all, but this was none the less the message 
that her heart was signaling desperately 
to her brain. By the time that she was to 
appear at the coroner’s inquest, the sig- 
nals had again become a voice, and the 
voice was that of a prophet proclaiming 
an unalterable truth. 

John Tremble was dead, and she was 
free. The truth was further proclaimed 
by the thousand tongues of the press. he 
was John Tremble’s widow. As such she 
was heralded as young and beautiful— 
somewhat as if these published attributes 
of hers were confirmation that she had 
come into a world of freedom, a world of 
new beginnings and revived ambitions. 

Jane was the only woman present at the 
inquest. The elder Mrs. Tremble was sick 
in bed, unable to stir, still weakly main- 
taining—hoping, rather—that her boy was 
still alive. But that knowledge of her heart 
had become a fact as great and solid as a 
star of the heavens, so far as Jane was 
concerned. 

As an officer ushered her forward to a 
vacant chair in the coroner’s court a hun- 
dred or two hundred pairs of eyes were 
instantly upon her. Even the coroner_him- 
self, seated on a dais like a judge and try- 
ing to match a judge for solemnity, forgot 
what was going on in front of him and 
looked in her direction—kept on looking as 
long as he decently could. 

There was a witness under examination 


‘at the time. He was the member of a 


squatter colony living on the shores of the 
river a mile or so below Jericho island. 
He was a dejected-looking creature. One 
would have sworn that not anything in the 
world could have roused him to enthusi- 
asm or admiration. Yet even he sharply 
displayed both as the lady sat down not 
far away from him. 

The only person in the entire room who 
did not look at Jane just then was the man 
who happened to be engaged in directing 
the witness’s line of testimony. “Go on,” 
said the examiner. “You say that this 
man had been hanging about Jericho island 
for several weeks?” 


Jane heard a pleasant and magnetic 
voice. There was something about this 
voice strangely in harmony with her mood. 
The squatter brought back his rambling 
attention. “Yes, sir. I see him a number 
of times—mostly in the early night, some- 
times in the early morning. He ’peared 
to be sort of ‘hidin’—like as if he didn’t 
want to be seen.” 

“Well, why didn’t you investigate?” 

Again Jane noticed that vibrant voice. 
She called it the voice of her new dispensa- 
tion. It was a voice with depths. and dis- 
tances in it, and these were filled with 
echoes—echoes of challenges and songs 
and shouts of victory. So her heart was 
telling her. And a faint stain of color 
crept up and incarnadined her cheek, she 
couldn’t have told why. 

“Well,” the squatter exclaimed, “he was 
mindin’ his business, and I was mindin’ 
mine.” 

“But you had a good look at him?” 

“Yes, sir—a little feller with a fuzzy head 
and fuzzy whiskers, wearin’ a blue jumper 
and blue overalls.” 

“And you “could identify him if you 
saw him again?” 

The magic voice cadenced in Jane’s be- 
wildered mind like music. She was telling 
herself—in that glimpsing, deft, all but 
wordless language that one uses to express 
the secret convictions of one’s mind—that 
for this voice she had been listening ever 
since she was a little girl, during adoles- 
cence, during the brief and restless period 
when John Tremble was courting her, dur- 
ing the wedding ceremony, during her mar- 
ried life; and that not until now—now! 
had she ever heard it before save possibly 
in her dreams. 

“Will you kindly repeat that last ques- 
tion of yours, Mr. Coggeswell?” the coro- 
ner drawled. 

Then she knew who it was, the owner of 
the voice. So this was the George R. 
Coggeswell about whom the newspapers 
had so much to say; the young up-state 
reformer some of the papers were already 
referring to as a possible governor! 

She’ leaned back in her chair. Without 
having the appearance of doing so, she 
looked at him. The papers had constantly 
referred to his youth. They had even 
spoken of him as “the boy reformer.” And 
she could see that he was young, but he 
was not so young as she had believed him 
to be. 

She measured the strength of the broad, 
straight shoulders, the proud carriage of 
his head. THere was an air of authority 
about him, of quiet resolution; not of am- 
bition, so much as the confidence in a des- 
tiny that would carry him far. The sten- 
ographer cleared his throat, prepared to 
read. Coggeswell turned his head in an 
attitude of listening. 

Jane had the flashing impression. of a 
rather tired but strong and self-reliant pro- 
file, an amused but thoughtful eye. So 
much, then, her senses swam as Coggeswell 
himself was looking at her. For the first 
time in her life, so far as she could re- 
member, Jane felt a touch of fear. Her 
dignity and poise could scareely have 
deserted her; they were reflexes of her 
innate nature; but if they remained it was 
through no volition of her own. 

She sat there helpless all the time that 
George R. Coggeswell was looking at her 
—an endless period; perhaps half a dozen 
seconds! Only afterward did she know 
that his eye was sagacious and kindly, a 
hazel gray. Why had his look so trans- 
pierced her? 

It was only afterward, also, that she 
formed the judgment that this look of his 
had been a mere glance; detached, indiffer- 
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ent even. And yet, for minutes after he 
had turned away again and the music of 
his voice was creeping over her flustered 
nerves like a lullaby, she was incapable of 
other voluntary thought or action. 

Late that afternoon the coroner pro- 
nounced judgment. It was to the effect 
that John Tremble had come to his death 
at the hands of one Edgar Smith. The 
newspaper men who had been present hur- 
ried away to spread the news to the four 
corners of the earth. It was a very big 
story—a very big story indeed, with finan- 
cial and political consequences the end of 
which no man could see. 

Now, as much as it concerned anybody, 
perhaps, this story concerned Jane Trem- 
ble. The newspaper men themselves had 
told her so; they had tried to interview 
her; they had snap-shotted her; they had 
treated her as if she were the very es- 


sence of this story with which the state ~ 


and a fairly large portion of the nation 
outside the state was beginning to throb. 
Moreover, she had just heard an official 
declaration that John Tremble was dead, 
that she was free, that those secret and 
unholy but so dear hopes of hers were real- 
ized. 

In view of all this, wasn’t it strange and 
slightly terrible that her thoughts kept 
coming back to George R. Coggswell? She 
told herself that it was. But Coggeswell 
was in her mind as she told herself this. 
He was still there, in spectral semblance, 
that night when she finally fell asleep 

Not immediately, but soon, George R. 
Coggeswell himself was aware of some 
new orientation of his interest. It annoyed 
him a little. Also it-surprised him. Un- 
questionably it gave him grounds for spec- 
ulation, for some day-dreaming even. 

He had never taken any special interest 
in any one particular woman other than 
his mother. All girls and women had ap- 
peared good to him in a general way, but 
it seemed to him that he had always been 
too busy to particularize. For that matter 
he had never been busier in his life than 
he was right now. He had the rascals on 
the run. Of this no day passed without 
accumulating evidence. 

Party leaders had begun to squabble and 
explain. There was every chance in the 
world for such a political earthquake as 
even this old state had seldom seen. There 
was no telling who might not be cast up 
high in popular favor before the seismic 
disturbance worked itself out. Yet Cogges- 
well was past denying that his interest in 
Mrs. John Tremble was both particular 
and keen, greater even than his engrossing 
work, his enthralling outlook. 

He had got past the point where he 
could tell himself that this was merely be- 
cause she was the widow of that obscure 
clerk who had been selected as a victim to 
requite the sins of the Clumley Contract- 
ing Co. He no longer told himself that 
his interest in her was merely due to the 
fact that Mrs. Tremble was beautiful; that 
she was sympathetic, strong, finely jintel- 
lectual. So had been other women whom 
he had known. 

Yet, here he was going up to call on her 
again—presumably to profit by her advice, 
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but really, as he admitted to himself, to re- 
fresh himself by her presence—so warm, 
so tender so thrilling! She opened the 
door in response to his ring. She smiled. 
He felt her eyes upon him as he passed on 
into the room. 

Coggeswell, like many another busy man, 
was economical in the forms of politeness, 
but he made up for this by a certain 
warmth and enthusiasm, a faculty of swift 
comprehension followed by either sympa- 
thy equally swift or the proper degree of 
aloofness. 

“Good evening!” . That was all until he 
was in the center of the room. There he 
turned, looked back at the lady, who: but 
now had started to close the door. 

In spite of his size and manifest strength 
Coggeswell’s movements were graceful and 
deft. “How are you feeling?” he demanded 
softly. 

“IT am feeling well,’ she assured him, 
with no great conviction. She obviously 
hesitated. 

“Go ahead and say it,” he urged, with 
the beginning of a smile. “You can talk 
out to me. I’m your lawyer, you know.” 

“You’ve been very kind. You already 
have enough on your mind—with your 
wonderful present, your still more wonder- 
ful future. I merely tell you this so that 
you'll understand how deeply I appreciate 
the time and the consideration you’ve al- 
ready given on our account.” 

Coggeswell showed neither pleasure nor 
displeasure at this statement. He merely 
accepted this as he might have accepted the 
evidence of a witness at a trial. But he 
was meditative, with a touch of weariness 
about him as he seated himself. He asked 
about Tremble’s mother. 

Jane sat down near him. The light was 
not very brilliant. It made her bright hair 
shine like a nimbus, deepened the warmth 
of her coloring. The elder Mrs. Tremble 
was still ill, still feeble. 

“T ran into a friend of mine,” Cogges- 
well began irrelevantly—“‘a friend on the 
national committee. He told me that there 
was a position open, clerical work, with 
possibly a chance to get into something 
really big and interesting later on. I don’t 
imagine that you would find it hard or dis- 
agreeable. Would you care to work?” 

He had been keeping his eyes averted: 
while he said this. Suddenly he was look- 
ing at her again. He surprised the-look of 
wonder and delight that had come into 
her eyes. 

“Me!” she cried. 

“You,” he answered whimsically. 

“I must work,” she confessed with a 
little thrill. “Oh, I’ve been thinking— 
thinking so hard!—about what I could do. 
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You don’t know what a burden you’ve 
taken from my heart.” 

Coggeswell made a gesture of depreca- 
tion. “The point is this,” he said. “This 
whole affair of the Clumley Contracting 
Co. has just begun. It looks as if there 
were enough dynamite in it to blow the 
present political machine of the state to 
smithereens. I can’t see the end of it. 
No-one can. But I can tell yon this—the 
time is coming for a fresh deal for all 
round.” 

“IT hope that the time will come when 
I can help you,” she said genuinely. “And 
mother,” she added, “will also be so grate- 
ful.” 

Coggeswell regarded her steadily for 
a moment or two; decided to resume where 
he left off. “I want you to stick around, 
as they say; want you to be where we can 
always find you. I take it, then, that you 
will accept this position I mention?” 

“Accept it! Oh, joyfully!” smiled Jane. 
She went serious again. “Mr. Tremble’s 
salary was small. We had no opportunity 
to save. His—his going away—was so 
wholly unexpected! I had no great con- 
cern about myself. But mother! I was 
concerned about her.” 

“Does she still believe—he lives?” 
Coggeswell asked softly. 

“She’s becoming reconciled, but I’ve tried 
to keep her quiet. She doesn’t know that 
—her son—was killed in the way he was.’ 

“That is what I have in mind wherein 
you might help me—and her,” said Cogges- 
well with gentle warmth. “I feel as if I 
had become acquainted with Mr. Tremble 
through you. I know just what sort of 
a man he was—honest, sympathetic, loyal! 
I want all this to become a part of the 
public record. I want the people to know 
just what sort of a man the Clumley Con- 
tracting people murdered. Some friends 
are getting ready to push me along in a 
political way,” he jerked out, giving voice 
to his reflection. “But I’ve told them that 
before I tackle anything else I’m going to 
see this present job through—seeit through 
to the finish. Do you know what I’ve 
done? I’ve offered $1,000 reward. I have 
some money, and this thing means a lot 
to me. It means a lot to the people of 
this state. Ill make it $5,000 if it’s neces- 
sary. 

The quality of his speech was strong. 
It was fine to hear him speaking so simply 
like this of public service. And there was 
a quality of strength and masculinity 
about it, something that mounted to Jane 
Tremble’s head and stimulated her even 
while it soothed her. 

More for the sake of hearing him talk 
than for the sake of such knowledge as he 
might impart, she asked him a question: 
“A reward for what?” 

“For information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of your husband’s mur- 
derer—this fellow whom Mr. Tremble him- 
self referred to as Edgar Smith.” 

“Do you think that there is any chance 
of his being found?” 

“There’s every chance in the world,” 
Coggeswell announced thoughtfully. “I’ve 
got the police stirred up at last, also a 
couple of detective agencies. We'll get 
him! We’ll get him—and we'll send him 
—to the electric chair!” 


* * * ® 


Cincinnati it was that had finally taken 
him in. Any town would have done as 
much, most likely, for towns are always 
more indulgent than the country districts 
—as if the towns, having seen so much 
more of human suffering, sin, and tragedy, 
had better learned the great lessons of 
charity and tolerance. 


In any case, Tremble liked the big town 
on the Ohio. He liked his home and his 
work. He lived in a quiet boarding-house 
with a number of other young people- 
some attractive girls among them—and his 
salary as bookkeeper of a small manufac- 
turing concern was large enough for such 
elegances of personal adornment as he 
affected, and also for such vices as he oc 
casionally indulged. 

But most of all, he liked that new name 
of his—Jack Tremore. It was picturesque. 
Besides, it was so like his original name 
that he was not likely to forget it. After 
a fashion, it perpetuated, moreover, his 
property interests in the name of John 
Tremble, which had become a title to fame 

He might have been happy were it not 
for the bad dreams which occasionally af 
flicted him. The dreams set to going again 
those stealthy, recurrent whispers: “You 
were a fool for running away!” “You did 
perfectly right!” “Good God! What if 
people should find out!” 

But Jack Tremore wore a short mus 
tache and a small beard. John Trembk 
had been smooth-shaven. Jack Tremore 
wore big, round spectacles of imitation 
tortoise-shell. John Tremble had worn no 
glasses. 

Thus disguised and equipped, Jack Tre- 
more joined the lunch-hour crowds that 
swarmed about Fountain square. On thi 
particular day there was a funeral or a 
parade—he was never to know which. Th: 
people were beginning to bank up on th: 
sidewalks while the police cleared th: 
usual traffic from thé streets. Thus inter 
rupted in his usyal promenade Jack Trem 
ore—John Tremble that was—found him 
self pressed up against a big stone build 
ing which he had often passed but neve: 
particularly studied. 

This much he had noticed, that ther 
were always various legal-looking docu 
ments posted up in front ‘of this buildin; 
on a big, black bulletin-board. Tremore 
or Tremble, turning, saw this bulletin 
board just back of him. For the first tim: 
since his arrival in Cincinnati he felt som: 
slight curiosity as to what the nature of 
these bulletins might be. Almost the firs! 
thing he saw was a poster, in large type 
that started off like this: 


WANTED FOR MURDER ! 
$1,000 REWARD! 


The next thing he saw was his ow: 
name, John Tremble. Then he saw tha 
other name, Edgar Smith. The bulleti: 
said that Edgar Smith was wanted for th 
murder of John Tremble. It was for in 
formation that might lead to the arrest « 
Edgar Smith that the $1,000 was offered. 

There was a fairly good description o! 
Edgar Smith as he must have appeare 
that morning he came away from Jerich 
island—small, slight build, dark hair an 
beard, dark eyes that were large yet shifty 
There were other details, but he did n 
read them all immediately. He kept com 
ing back to the two names presented ther: 
The spectacle of them, coming upon hin 
so unexpectedly, rather dazed him at firs! 

He had often seen such bulletins in th 
past—in the railroad stations of his nati\ 
city, in the post-offices, and other publ 
places. They had always fascinated hin 
Remote indeed had it ever been from hi 
thought that he himself should ever figu: 
in such notices; that he should be the in 
stigator of one of them, or that he shoul 
be so familiar. with the mystery therei 
indicated. 

Altogether it struck him as something 0 
a joke. It made him smile. Here was th 
great and powerful police department 
the old home town offering $1,000 rewar: 
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for a murderer who did not exist, alleged 
to be guilty of a crime which had never 
been committed. And the best of ‘it all 
~was that he, Jack Tremore, an underpaid 
bookkeeper in a city of the Middle West, 
was the only person in the world familiar 
with the facts. 

The crowd was so thick by this time 
that he could scarcely have moved away 
even had he wanted to. But he didn’t want 
to move away. He could have remained 
right where he was for the rest of the day 
reading the bulletin through and through 
again and enjoying the situation. 

He stood there grinning, with his back to 
the crowd. Someone clapped him on the 
shoulder. “Hello, Jack! What’s the joke?” 

Tremble gave a start as if someone had 
touched him with a red-hot poker. He 
jerked around. It was merely a youth 
named Heinie, who worked for the same 
firm that employed Tremble. Heinie was 
large and fat and good-natured.. He was 
forever slapping his friends on the back, 
calling them by their first names, inquir- 
ing as to why they were looking so blue, 
or so cheerful, or neither of these things. 

“Hello, Heinie,” Tremble cackled. “I 
was just—just—” He stammered. 

“Just thinking what the old man would 
say when we got back to the office late,” 
Heinie supplemented generously. “I guess 
we’re in for it. I tried to butt through 
just now, but the cops shoved me back. 
The-crowds are fierce. We ain’t going to 
be able to get out of here for half an hour 
yet.” 

“We should worry,” Tremble said. But 
Tremble worried. At first Heinie remained 
interested in the crowd. He kept his back 
to the bulletin-board. He carried on a 
cheerful monolog about things in general. 
Tremble laughed. It made Tremble laugh 
to think that here was Heinie so cheer- 
fully unconscious of the immediate situa- 
tion—Edgar Smith at his side, an offer of 
$1,000 reward for information concerning 
Edgar Smith just back of him. 

Tremble himself kept glancing at the 
bulletin, then at Heinie; and the more he 
did this the more immoderately he laughed 
at Heinie’s ingenuous wit. Then, all of 
a sudden, Heinie himself had_ turned. 
Heinie had clear, blue eyes, and he fixed 
these on.the offer of reward. He read the 
bulletin through with bright-eyed interest 
—while Tremble, still smiling, furtively 
watched him. 

Tremble still smiled, but his sense of 
humor was ebbing fast. Faintly in his 
heart he was hearing once more all those 
old whispers of fear and denunciation. 

Heinie turned and looked at Tremble— 
looked at him steadily, without a smile. 
“Whew!” he said. “I’d like to get that 
thousand.” 

“Come on!” Tremble exclaimed desper- 
ately. “We got to get out of here. We're 
late now.” The sweat was beginning to 
pour out all over him. He began to thrust 
his way through the crowd with such a 
passion for escape that even a big police- 
man let him pass, 

All that afternoon he secretly watched 
Heinie—as Heinie came and went, slapping 
his friends cheerfully on the back—and 
wondered if Heinie wasn’t concealing some- 
thing in his thought, wondering if Heinie 
really didn’t know, secretly suspect. 


(Continued next week.) 


SWAT KAISER NEXT. 
Our fathers wielded well 
The sword of Bunker Hill; 
°Tis up to us to get 
The sword of Junker Bill. 
—New York Sun. 








YOU HAVE A BEAUTIFUL FACE 


BUT YOUR NOSE? 




















BEFORE 


AFTER 





N THIS DAY AND AGE attention to your appearance isan you looking otherwise; it will injure your welfare ! Upon 


absolute necessity if you expect to make the most out of life. 
Not only should you wish to appear as attractive as possible, 


for your own self-satisfaction, which alone is well worth you 


efforts, but you will find the world in general judging you 


the impression you constantly make rests the failure or success 
of your life. Which is to be your ultimate destiny’ My new 
r NOSE-SHAPER, “ TRADOS” (Model 24) corrects now ill- shap- 
ed noses without operation, QUICKLY, SAFELY and PERMAN 





greatly, if not wholly, by your “LOOKS,” therefore it pays to ENTLY, Is pleasant and does not interfere with one's daily 


LOOK YOUR BEST” at all times. 


no one to see occupation, being worn at night. 


Write today for free booklet, which tells you how to correct ill-shaped noses without cost if not satisfactory. 


M. TRILETY, Face Specialist 


1021 Ackerman Bidg., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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An improved typewriter, designed and 
built to overcome existing defects and 
give complete satisfaction. Completely 
visible writing; strongest typewriter 
made; type bars and ae 50% 
stronger than usual; has I1-inch car- 
riage; makes an excellent check pro- 
tector; and is the only typewriter 
with the Rex Shock Absorber. — 
Rex is the typewriter of quality, 

it is sold for much less than ot * 
standard high-grade machines. 


for Free B 


the Rex Typewriter—the erican Addin 
both. Sign coupon or a post card and ppm ree 








The American 


Now Offers for 


OO Down 


Rex Visible Typewriter—or—American Adding Machine 


Both Brand New Machines 


Both the Rex Typewriter and the American Adding Machine are sold with an 
iron clad guarantee. Back of this guarantee stands the American Can Company. 


Send at once for literature explaining our offer. 
Merely indicate in the cou 7 ag whether you ong etgeeesi in 


Typewriter and Adding Machine Division ff wss0..ccmom- 


American CanCompany -/ 440: 
Key 5012 1230 Monroe Bldg., Chicago / 





Can Company 


Then *32° a Month 


Adds up to one million dollars; sub. 
stracts, multiplies, divides; portable, 
(only 17 lbs.) 7 keys do the work of 81. 
Keyboard insures greater accura 

than any other keyboard known. Built 
of selected steel—same quality as used 
in adding machines costing four and 
five timesas much; used by thousands 
of people with small means; also 
used by the U.S. Government, the 
Standard Oil Company, and similar 


institutions that can afford the dest. 





Typewriter and Adding 
"Wiachine Division 


Send Coupon /.2- 


? 1230 incon Bidg., Chicago 
oO Please send me your illustrated 
Bo. beat and con particulars 


our $3 down offer. I assume 
Bd ligation ey =: in sending 
this coupon. am interested in: 


(The American Aig Machine 


chine—or © Both 
it in today. CO The Rex Visible Typewriter 
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Free to Every 
Rheumatic Sufferer 


Try My Free Treatment for the Relief of 
Those Terrible External Rheumatic 
Pains, Soreness and Lameness. 


Send me your name and address and I 
will mail to you at once a $1.00 pair of my 
Foot Drafts. L want you to know what 
they will do for you. Thousands have al- 
ready tested these modern wonders and I 
have the most remarkable testimonials you 
ever read. One tells of suffering 20 years 


FREDERICK DYER 


with Inflammatory Rheumatism. Another, 
78 years of age, couldn’t lift right arm and 
one knee swollen so she had to use a cane 
to walk. Thousands like this. 

Now, remember, I send you a $1.00 pair 
of Foot Drafts absolutely free, no money 
for them now or at any other time. If 
they do as much for you as for the thou- 
sands of others, simply thank me. If you 
wish to get more of them, you can, but the 
first pair is positively free to you and all 
you need do is fill out and mail coupon 
below. This one free pair will do more 
good than all the medicine you ever bought. 





FREDERICK DYER 

187 Dyer Building, Jackson, Mich. 

Send me FREE a $1.00 pair of Dyer’s Foot 
Drafts. I will use them to learn if they will do 
as much for me'as you say they have for the 
thousands of others who have tried them. This 
pair is FREE to me, for which I am not under 
any obligation. 














| Cl Fiber Broom 
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pleased Made only by 


1.C. IMBODEN MFC. CO., CLEONA, PA. 
Secure 2 Promotion NOW! 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau needs gee hundred 
teachers for excelient positions P ayit ig d salaries 
in colleges: nermal schools, Ligh ols, grade 
schools, rural s » and I ig pos ions in 
Manual Training. Commercial, Music, Physical Edu- 
eation, Athleties, ete Registration only $2.00, in 
cluding one of America’s best educational journals, 
The Ohio Teacher one year. Address Dr, Henry G. 
Williams. Director. 104 N. 8rd St.. Columbus, Ohio. 








The yusands Clerks at Washington wanted immedi- 
atei by U. S. government $100 month and up. 
| + ln Mae 18 or over. 7 hour day, 30 days vaca 
tion with pay. Easy, pleasant work. ‘common edu 
eation sufficient. Your country needs you. Help 
her and live in Washington during these stirring 
war times. Write without delay for free list 
positions open. Franklin Institute, Dept. O-168, 
Rochester, N. Y, 
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Officer, while examining applicant for 
Fort Snelling: 

“Got any scars on you?” 

“No, but I got some cigarettes over there 
in my coat.”—Awgwan. 


“This morning I overheard you calling 
me a bonehead.” 

“Did you?” 

“And this afternoon you called me a 
pinhead.” 

“Possibly.” 

“I say, old chap, aren’t you mixing your 
metaphors a bit?”—Washington Star. 


“John,” queried his wife, “if some bold, 
bad man were to kidnap me would you 
offer a reward?” 

“Certainly,” he responded. “I always 
reward those who do me a favor.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


Four-year-old Charlotte was having 
trouble with her English, but she had en- 
tirely passed her difficulties on one point. 

“I see how it is now, mother, she said 
the other day. “Hens set and lay; and 
people sit and lie, don’t they mother?”— 
Country Gentleman. 


“What will you have for breakfast?” i 
quired the waiter. 

“What’s the use of my sitting here and 
guessing? You go and bring me what 
the law allows for today.”—Tit-Bits. 


“What,” said the lady who does her own 
marketing, “is the price of these chick- 
ens?” 

“A dollar and a quarter apiece, ma’am,” 
replied the market woman. 

“Did you raise them yourself?” asked 
the lady. 

“Oh, yes, ma’am. They was only a dollar 
ten last week,” was the reply.—Youth’s 
Companion. 


“Hubby, the maid has gone and she 
took my diamond tiara.” 

“Well, I don’t like notoriety. Let it go.” 

“She also took a pound of sugar.” 

“Send for the police.’—Kansas_ City 
Journal. 


“What is that you are serving, wifey?” 

“Lucifer food.” 

“I thought you said you were going to 
make an angel caké?” 

“I was; but it fell.’—Judge. 


Father,” said ‘the small boy, “what is a 
demagog?” 

“A demagog, my son, is a man who can 
rock the boat himself and persuade every- 
body that there’s a terrible storm at sea.” 

Grit. 


Them doctors is a-gettin’ better ev- 
ery year. 
Cy—yYep, I see they are going to revive 
Shakespeare in New York.—Cornell Widow. 
“What did his father die of, you say?” 
“Throat trouble.” 
“Throat trouble?” 
“Yes—he was hanged.”—Florida Times- 
Union. ~ 


“Shut that door!” yelled the rough man. 
“Where were you raised, in a barn?” The 
man addressed meekly and silently com- 
plied, but the speaker looking at him a 
moment later observed that he was in 
tears. Going over to his victim he apolo- 
gized. “Oh, come,” he said soothingly, 


you shouldn’t take it to heart because I 
asked if you were raised in a barn.” 

“That’s ;it, that’s it,” sobbed the other 
man. “I was raised in a barn and it makes 
me homesick every time I hear an ass 
bray.”—Boston Transcript. 

“Have you written your graduating es- 
say?” asked Maud. 

“Yes,” replied Mamie. 

“Wasn’t it a lot of work?” 

“Just dreadful. First I had to hunt 
up words that were big enough, and then 
I had to keep looking in the dictionary to 
see what they meant; and, honestly, I 
began to think I never would get it fin- 
ished.”—Washington Star. 


“Heard the news?” 

“What’s the latest?” 

“Lawyer Bumptious has gone crazy.” 

“How did it happen?” 

“Tried to draw up a law to prevent air- 
men trespassing in the air above his house 
after the war and couldn’t decide how high 
up his rights run.”—Detroit Free Press. 


Cholly—After all, fools make life amus- 
ing. When all the fools are dead, I don’t 
want to be alive. 

Charlotte—Don’t worry, you won’t be.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Sunday-school teacher—Now, Jimmy, I 
want you to memorize today’s motto, “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 

Jimmy—Yes’m, but I know it now. My 
father says he has always used that as his 
motto in his business. 

Teacher—Oh, how noble of him! And 
what is his business? 

Jimmy—He’s a _ prize-fighter, ma’am.,- 
Life. 


“The fortune teller told Bighedde’s wife 
that she’d have two husbands and that the 
second would be a very fine man.” 

“Doesn’t Bighedde take that as rather a 
reflection on him?” 

“Oh, no. He merely thinks his wife 
must have been married before and never 
told him.”—Boston Transcript. 


AT THE FRONT. 
“Where was your boy wounded?” 
“In the abdominal region, they told me.” 
“Where’s that?” 
“Don’t know—somewhere in France, 
suppose.”—Cassel’s Saturday Journal. 


“Mike.” 

“Phwat?” 

“I was just thinkin’. After we get out 
of the trenches an’ back home again how 
nice an’ peaceful that old boiler-factory 
will sound to us.”—Detroit Free Press. 

Officer—Did you shave this morning? 

Private—Yes, sir. 

Officer-—-H’m. What did you use—a pock- 
et-knife? 

Private—No, sir. I’ve lost my pocket- 
knife, so I had to use an army razor.—Lon- 
don Passing Show. 


The Major—What! Blinks a hero? Why, 
he’s a “piker.” 

The Girl—But, Major, he told me that in 
France he’s always where the shells are 
thickest. 

The Major—So he is—in charge of an 
ammunition dump.—Passing Show. 


Sergeant (to captain)—This new lot of 
recruits is the worst yet, sir. I had them 
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resting near the bank of the canal, and I 
gave the command: “Fall in!’—and all 
that happened was a big splash! 


THE SERVANT QUESTION. 
“T see you have a new cook.” 
“You say sooth.” 
“Is she experienced?” 
“I surmise so. She started the first day 
by coming late and then asking for the 
afternoon off.”—-Louisville Courier-Journal. 








“So you own your own house, Wiggins?” 

“No.” 

“Why, you told me so last month!” 

“Yes. We had no cook then.”—Brown- 
ing’s Magazine. 





“Did you ask the new cook why she left 
her last place?” 

“No,” responded young Mrs. Torkins. “I 
didn’t get a chance. She kept me too busy 
trying to explain why our last cook didn’t 
stay.’,—Washington Star. 





BUSY. 

Your Uncle Sam is busy; he has got to run 
the works; 

He hasn’t time to bother with a citizen who 
shirks. 

He has to pull a freight car and he has to 
shovel coal, 

And plow and sow and harvest to keep 
Freedom in control. 

He’s got to fly an aeroplane; he’s got to 
sail a boat, 

And be polite to ladies and escort them out 
to vote. 

So don’t be idly dreaming like a plump se- 
cluded clam. 

You want to be in training to assist your 
Uncle Sam. 


Your Uncle Sam is busy. 
keep an eye 

On the youngsters clean and manly whose 
endurance we must try. 

He’s got to watch the trainer and he’s got 
watch the cook 

To keep their cheeks a-glowing with that 
honest, healthy look, 

He’s got to count the pennies that once 
rolled around so free, 

And gather up the crusts and crumbs once 
scorned by you and me, 

And square misunderstandings that 
threaten through the land. 

Your Uncle Sam is busy. Are you lending 


him a hand?) =-_-Washington Star. 


He has got to 


may 





THE COLDEST WINTER. 
Edith Wharton, the novelist, is doing war 
work of all kinds in France, and at a Paris 
dinner, apropos of the coal shortage, she 


AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


New Water-Proof Apron 
Made of vulcanized rubber sheeting. 
Color, dainty light blue with white 
check. Guaranteed. 5 sizes and 
styles. For housewives, children, 
men anfl women in factories, laun- 
dries, restaurants, butchers, sho 

men,etc. Saves clothes, acid-proof, 
grease-proof.jWon't crack or peel off. 


Make $2000 a Year 
Work spare time or full time. This 
new apron sells like Y 
demonstrate. A prospec 
home. Often sell 5 to one family. 
Miles sold $26.25 in 14hours. Haas 
sold $41.55 in 3 days. Any man or 
woman, young or old, can make big 
money. Write for termsand samples 
today. THO ON CoO. 
6061 Gay St. Dayton, Ohio 
in Salt River Valley, 


f arm Southern Arizona, une 


Raise alfalfa for feeding cattle and sheep 











Res 





Get a Irrigated by Uncle Sam 
ler Roosevelt Dam. 
t 





aise vegetables and fruits for early Eastern market. Buy land 
w, before it costs more. Deep soil, assured water, reasonable 
es, fine winter climate. Write for our Salt River Valley Folder frce 


Cc. L. SEQAGRAVES, Industrial Commissioner 
A.T.&S.F. Ry., 1949 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Il. 








said: ““Well, let us be glad, anyhow, that 
a French winter is not like a New England 
one. Let us comfort ourselves as we bend 
shivering over chill radiators, with the 
weirdest stories of New England cold. 

“I know an aged New Englander who, 
coiled round the stove in the general store 
at Croydon Four Corners, talks about the 
cold in this fashion: ‘Cold? Shucks, you href nN Thal pater ag . > 
young fellers don’t know what cold is! 2 HENRY T. LOTZ, $23 Mth Aw. MY cliy, © ; -_ 
Take the winter of 67 now. Thar ye had acamoianile an 
cold. Why, in ’67 it was so blamed cold 
that if ye heaved a pot of bilin’ water out 
of doors it cracked like a gun. Yep, and 
live coals friz solid in four minutes’ time. 
But the queerest thing of all was the way 
yer conversation would actually freeze up 
before it could be heard.’ Us boys used to 
have a practical joke we’d often play on 
strangers. We'd slip up and put a couple 
of armfulc of frozen shrieks and growls 
and cusses in the stove unbeknownst, and 
as they thawed out they’d yell and carry 

















































































FREE TREATMENT 
Red eons Pile ned Fistula é ure 
i REA CO. Dept.25, Miaseapolis, Mina. 


pee 


person with one short limb. BI 
th any style of re: 








Down Hono 

lute Way, War Brides ,Pretry Baby, 

ly Little Dream Giri, Virginia Lee, America I Love i 

You, Hawalian 3 

y's Little Cole Black Rose, Ti . ; ; 

»Here’s My Boy, Here Comes the ide, I Love the } q 

Ladies, Good Bye Boys, Old Maid’s Ball, Chinatown, Hello Hawali, T'was * : 
Daly an Irishman’s Dream, Let’s All Be Americans Now. When the Bonnie 2 * 
Bonnie Heather is Blooming. also 100Q other Latest SONGS, RECITATIONS, 
TOASTS, otc., 100 MOVIE ed ery and 60 U. 8. Piag Colored 
dummed Stickers (ALL THE RAGE) ALL FOR 10 CENTS 


LUX CO., 128 AVE, 31, LOS ANGELES. CAL. 


Tells why chicks die J 


E. J. Reefer, the poultfy expert, 505 Reefer Bldg., 3 


4 
FOR ME AND MY CAL, -F 
On the South Sea i 











on like demons, and we’d have a good Kansas City, Mo., is iving awa free a valuable ef 
. 4 eae ’ a ? “ entitled, “ te Diarrhoea to C Nag 
laugh at the strangers’ expense, they bein’ is book ycontains scientifie facts on white diarrhoea \ 


mighty skeert,’ ”? and tells how to prepare a simple home solution that cures th 


terrible Giserne over, nian’ and actually raise 98 per Gant ot e . 
every hatc’ pou raisers te . Reefes 
for one of these valuable FREE 


THE FLOWING BOWL. & 


Oh, landlord, fill the flowing bowl Craft Bird Houses : 


Ww ith various solutions Craft Bird Houses are scientifically de- : ‘ 

That will not fret the human soul signed and strongly built ot wouter: ; 

’ P ; . Le : a ce e 
Nor spoil our constitutions. Se ee as. ee 

S$ 10ffer Send 50 ceuts with 

pecia order and 50 cents 

when house is occupied. Houses for 


wrens and bluebirds. Sent postpaid, 
neatly packed with full instructions. 


CRAFT SPECIALTY Co., . 


2401 S. Michigan St. 5 
South Bend, 7 . Indiana 













We must not call John Barleycorn 
To make the glee intensive. 
No lemon shall the brew adorn 
Because it’s too expensive. 





Of sugar there is little hope 


The Dr. Lorenz Electro Body tH 
3attery is the greatest inven- i ¥ 
tion for debility the world has f 
ever known. No drugs, no Y 
medicine, no dieting, no un- 4 
usual demands of any sort. 

It sends a stream of vital 
life into your nerves, organs 
and blood during the time you 
are asleep. For treatment of 
rheumatism, weak back, nerv- 
ousness, stomach, liver and 
kidney disorders it is incom- 
parable. Write today for Free 
illustrated factory price list. 


P.D.C. Lorenz Electric Works 
2240 Lincoin Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 








For mortal son or daughter. 
And fill the bowl with water. 
—Washington Star. 
15t030% 

vertised Proprietary Rem- 

edies, Standard Toilet 

Articles and Drug Store Goods at sensational 
Send for Complete Cut Price Bargain Catalog 
FREE. You should have it. Write TO-DAY to 

BERGES SALES COMPANY 


So, landlord, bring a cake of soap 
on all the well-known ad- 
cut prices. 
Dept. A, 1500 W. Erie Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Normal Instructor — Primary Plans 


The Best National Publication for Teachers 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS is_ everywhere 
recognized as the formost educational magazine in the world, 
by far excelling all other educational journals in size, circulation, 
character of contents and helpfulness to teachers. It is published 
monthly during the school year from September to June inclusive, f 
and each number is filled with the choicest and best educational 
material obtainable. 


The contents are adapted to the daily needs of teachers of, all 
grades and of rural schools, and_comprise Methods, Aids and Sug- 
gestions-in English, Literature, Dramatization, Composition, Arith- 
metic, Geography, History, Spelling, Picture Study, Agriculture, 
Drawing, Penmanship, Hygiene, Busy Work and many other topics. a 


The contributors to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans are se- 
lected from the most successful educators and teachers in their 
respective branches and their articles present the latest and most 
approved methods in use in the schoolroom. 


Particular attention is given to Ittustrations, which include 
full page drawings for Busy Work, Consiruction Work, Cut Outs, 
Language Lessons, Designs for Calendars, Borders, Blackboard 
Drawings, etc. Page and double page Poster Patterns are a dis- 
tinctive feature, with full size figures for reproduction and cut 
out. Large size pictures for Picture Study are given with small 
pictures for pupi s’ use. Each number contains several pages of 
Entertainment aterial, consisting of Plays, Exercises, Pieces to 
ae Speak, Music and Programs for Special Days. Ste Teachers Ex- 

. »Ip- — ¥ is Ss > > e 
ion Price $1.50 per year change and Help-One-Another Club is a most valuable department. 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 1s enthusiastically endorsed 
by Superintendents, Principals and leading educators everywhere. It is thoroughly practical io every 
respect and an indispensable aid to teachers who are desirous of enhancing their success. 

i ; H We feel particularly fortunate in being able to give 
Special Combination Offer our Rane an opportunity to secure Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans in combination with the Pathfinder, at a bargain price. No other educational journal 
compares with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in quantity, variety and helpfulness of matter sup- 
plied. That fully one-third of the teachers in America are subscribers to it speaks volumes for its 
popviarity. We furnish the Pathfinder one year for $1.00; Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year 


fur $1.50; or in combination: 
$2.25 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $1.50] BOTH 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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e Want 500 


“LIVE WIRES” | 


(Agents, Salesmen. Gen. Agents, District Managers.) 


At $1,000 Per Man Per County 


Reader, this position is offered to you—this money—the cold cash—can 
be yours. The opportunity is open for acceptance today. You, and you 
alone, by waiting too long, can lose it. No experience necessary. Business 


supplies capital. 
$1,200.00 in cold cash, made, paid and bank- 
ed in 30 days by Stoneman—$15,000.00 to 
date. Make 1918 the biggest year you have 
ever lived or dreamed of. You don’t have 
to wait a month—not even a week—pay- 
ments can start the first day. 


5 For months we have been 
LISTEN a quietly securing men from all 

walks of life—ministers, clerks, 
farmers, doctors, lawyers, teachers, etc.—enabling 
them with our co-operation and $50,000 appropriation, 
to get what we here offer and can do for you. Some of 
these men you may know—possibly have envied their 
prosperity without understanding the reason of their 
success. Think of these figures: Langley (liveryman), 
$115 first day; Rasp (agent), $1,685 in 73 days; Beem 
(solicitor), $164.25 weekly for 12 weeks; Korstad (farm- 
er), $2,212 in a few weeks; Juell (clerk), $6,800; Hart 
(farmer), $5,000; Wilson (cashier), $3,000 in 30 days. 
Let us tel! you about our startling plan of universal dis- 
tribution which absolutely insures 


$1,000.00 PER MAN, PER COUNTY 
You, by acting now—today—can get this proposition 
for your section. This is not a fairy tale, fake, or hum- 
bug; for listen—it is going on daily. 
If you can use $1,000—real money—say so. Don’t hesitate—don’t delay 
a minute, but get the thousand-dollar hustle—get your first thousand dollars 
—first start—first taste of real independence—power, influence, luxuries. 
Join hands with us and enjoy abundant prosperity. So get mighty busy— 
write today. It costs but a cent to find out how Oviatt (Iowa minister) 
ordered over 800 outfits in 11 days; Cook (solicitor) $4,000 to date; Rogers 
(surveyor) $2,800. He writes: “Selling baths has got me one piece of 
property, expect to get another.” 
Learn how O. P. Schleicher (Ohio minister), received $195 twelve hours 
after appointment. Hundreds share a similar prosperity—banking money— 
buying homes, automobiles. Sameappointment should mean same money to you. 


RISK ONE CENT TO MAKE THOUSANDS 


And say with Cashman: “The man who could not sell your goods could 
not sell bread in a famine.” Heed this caution from Chas. Starr, of Michi- 
gan: “Sorry this field is closed—should have acted sooner, but was skep- 
tical. Your local man’s great success has set everybody talking and proves 
I was a chump. Wonderful what a man can do with a real opportunity.” 

Asking to be shown doesn’t obligate you one bit. Just spend one cent 
today—act now—be first. Don’t let somebody else get the territory you 
want. We want 500 good men to act as our special representatives immedi- 


ately—send your application by the first mail. Just a postal card will do. 
Send it now. 


M. G. STONEMAN 
A Photographer 
(Address Upon Application) 











M. JUELL 
Canada Clerk 
Address Upon Application) 


Get complete facts at once. 


Ask to be shown. 
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STRANGE INVENTION 


Gives every home a bathroom 
for only $6.50; excels others cost- 
ing $150 to $200. Abolishes tubs, 
bowls, buckets, wash-rags, spong- 
es. Turns any room into a bath- 
room, with hot or cold running 
water. Cleanses almost auto- 
matically. No plumbing—no water 
works—self-heating. Gives cleans- 
ing, frictional, massage and 
shower baths. So simple a child 
can operate. Truly marvelous. 
A modern home-bathing, without 
drudgery, inconvenience, muss or 
lugging water, filling up, empty- 
ing, cleaning, putting away. 
Could anything be more popular? 
Think of the millions who want 
bathrooms! At sight, people ex- 
claim, “There, there, this is what 
I have been looking for!” Over 
200,000 delighted customers. Used 
by U. S. Government. Think what 
you could do with this in your 
territory. No competition—fas- 
cinating — high-grade __ business. 
Credit given to active distribu- 
tors. Send no money—investigate 
first. Act today. 
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